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The employment of synaesthesia in literature by French Sym- 
bolist and Decadent writers caused a great stir in the world of 19th 
century letters and gave rise to an interesting controversy over 
its value as an element in artistic expression. It is not that the 
French Symbolists and Decadents introduced synaesthesia on a 
grand scale into modern letters. Some of the Romantic writers of 
Germany and England seem to have employed it more frequently 
than they.’ But two sonnets and a ‘‘Decadent’’ novel? attracted 
wide attention to French practice and, with later excesses, offered 
a tempting and apparently vulnerable point of attack to hostile 
critics. 

Among the most vigorous opponents of synaesthesia in literature 
and the arts were Max Nordau and Irving Babbitt. Nordau* in- 
sisted that modern civilization was degenerate and that this was 
peculiarly evident in the contemporary development of French art. 
He considered Parnassian theory ‘‘mere imbecility’’ and Symbol- 
ism ‘‘nothing less than a form of the mysticism of weak-minded and 
morbidly emotional degeneration.’’ As for synaesthesia : 


It is an evidence of diseased and debilitated brain activity, if consciousness 
relinquishes the advantages of the differentiated perceptions of phenomena, 
and carelessly confounds the reports conveyed by the particular senses. It is 
a retrogression to the very beginning of organic development. It is a descent 


1Cf, especially Erika von Siebold, ‘‘Synathesien in der englischen Dichtung 
des 19. Jahrhunderts,’’ Englische Studien, Lu (1919-20), 1-157; 196-334. Cata- 
logued examples of synaesthesias from German (78-102), English (102-46), 
and French (147-57) writers. 

2Baudelaire’s Correspondances (1857), Rimbaud’s Voyelles (written by 
1871), and Huysmans’ A Rebours (1884). 

8 Degeneration, N. Y., 1895 (Entartung, Berlin, 2v., 1892-93). 
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from the height of human perfection to the low level of the molluse. To raise 
the combination, transposition and confusion of the perceptions of sound and 
sight to the rank of a principle of art, to see futurity in this principle, is to 
designate as progress the return from the consciousness of man to that of 
the oyster.4 


Babbitt’s attack® gives an initial impression of being more ju- 
dicial, but the critic is already developing part of the thesis that 
animates his brilliantly partisan Rousseau and Romanticism (1919). 
3abbitt sees the occidental world as suffering from an ‘‘excess of 
sentimental naturalism’’ and interprets the artistic employment 
of synaesthesia as symptomatic of a dangerous confusion of values 
that has resulted for the arts and for man. According to Babbitt, 
one of the commonest forms of synaesthesia, color audition, ‘‘ begins 
to have literary importance only with the advent of modern im- 
pressionism’’ and ‘‘has found literary expression only in those 
who belong to what we may term the neurotic school.’’® The critic 
seems a trifle surprised to find ‘‘traces of advanced Rousseauistic 
sensibility’’ in sturdy Rudyard Kipling when, in Mandalay, ‘‘the 
dawn comes up like thunder’’; but he attributes it, apparently, to 
one of those ‘‘tastes that deserve the cudgel,’’ which he had de- 
cried in an earlier day.’ 

Babbitt inveighs against ‘‘the caprices of a vagrant sensibility’’ 
and sums up his general attitude towards what he calls ‘‘impres- 
sionism’’ in a thrust at ‘‘impressionist’’ tastes in literature: 
‘« . . It is well for us to awaken our senses; but we should 
‘awaken our senses that we may the better judge’ — and not sim- 
ply that we may the better enjoy.’’* He pretends to oppose Bru- 
netiére’s ascetic denial of the value of impression for its own sake,?® 
but attacks ‘‘an impressionism that has lost the restraining sense 
of tradition.’"° His judgment as to the artistic value of synaes- 
thesia has a tone of finality: 

Color audition and similar phenomena have little bearing on the higher and 


more humane purposes of art. For the critic of art and literature they are 
interesting and curious, but searcely anything more. They concern more im- 


4Ibid., p. 142. 

5Foreshadowed in his examination of ‘‘impressionist’’ criticism [‘‘ Impres- 
sionist versus Judicial Criticism,’? PMLA, XIV (1906), 687-705], Babbitt’s 
real attack came in The New Laokoon (Boston & N. Y., 1910), in which see 
especially Chapter 6: ‘‘Suggestiveness in Romantic Art,’’ pp. 115-85. 

6The New Laokoon, pp. 174-75. 

7** Impressionist versus Judicial Criticism,’’ pp. 695-96, 

8Ibid., p. 698. 

9Loc. cit. 
10[bid., p. 701. 
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mediately the student of psychology or medicine, and in some cases the nerve 
specialist.11 

Nordau’s attack on synaesthesia is ill-tempered and rhetorical ; 
but his basic contention that synaesthesia is essentially a result of 
diseased mentality is apparently still held by some scholars.’* Bab- 
bitt’s attack on excessive employment of synaesthesia in art and 
literature is not within the province of the present study. We are 
concerned rather with his statement that synaesthesia is primarily 
the problem of the doctor or the psychologist or nerve specialist 
and that it is of little more than curious interest to the critic of 
literature. 

In this paper we shall consider (1) the background for modern 
interest in synaesthesia; (2) evidence from psychological research 
as to its occurrence and diversified character; and (3) its lin- 
guistic importance and earliest appearance in western literature, 
among the writers of ancient Greece. 


I 


A serious examination of synaesthesia seems to have arisen with 
the speculations of 17th- and 18th-century scientists, philosophers, 
and eccentrics,’* though there is evidence of interest in the prob- 
lem, as will be shown hereafter, even among the ancient Greeks. 
In modern times, Kepler’s treatise on planetary harmonies (Har- 
monices Mundi, 1619) may be linked with synaesthesia by its attempt 
to relate planetary movements and distances to musical intervals. 
Some thirty years later, Father Athanasius Kircher, author of the 
Musurgia Universalis (1650), approached the problem in more 
obvious fashion when he called sound ‘‘simiam lucis’’ (‘‘the ape of 
light’’) and proclaimed that what can be ‘‘felt’’ by the eyes can be 
‘*felt’’ by the ears.‘* In 1669, Thomas Bartholinus, an anatomist of 
Copenhagen, discovered that hearing of partially deaf subjects was 
better in light than in dark and that there was noticeable improve- 


11The New Laokoon, p. 183. 

12Cf, Stephen de Ullmann, ‘‘ Laws of Language and Laws of Nature,’’ The 
Modern Language Review, xxxviit (1943), 334. 

18On this subject, see Irving Babbitt, The New Laokoon, pp. 54-58; G. L. 
Van Roosbroeck, The Legend of fhe Decadents (Columbia University, 1927), 
pp. 28-35; and Erika von Erhardt-Siebold, ‘‘Harmony of the Senses in Ro- 
manticism,’’ PMLA, xvii (1932), 577-82. 

14QOn Father Kircher, see Babbitt, The New Laokoon, pp. 54-55; Erika von 
Erhardt-Siebold, ‘‘ Inventions of the Pre-Romantic Period and their Influence 
upon Literature,’’ Englische Studien, Lxv1 (1931-32), 347-63. 
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ment in acoustic perception even by candle-light.1*> Locke’s famous 
citation (1690) of the ‘‘studious blind man’’ who described scarlet 
as being ‘‘like the sound of a trumpet’’ is familiar to all students of 
synaesthesia and has been widely quoted.1® Moreover, Locke’s dis- 
cussion of the nature and origin of ideas is of a sort to kindle interest 
in the sensations. Finally, Sir Isaac Newton’s Opticks (1704) 
brings a certain oblique scientific prestige to the relations between 
color and sound.*? 


Under the influence of Kircher and possibly of Newton and 
John Thomas Woolhouse, an English oculist,’* the Jesuit Father 
Louis-Bertrand Castel published a letter in the Mercure de France 
for October-November 1725 in which he described his projected 
clavecin oculaire, the famous color-harpsichord or color-organ, 
which he exhibited finally in 1735. He dreamed of a visual music 
for the deaf, of instruments to play on the senses of taste, touch, 
and smell, and even of mural paintings that would give through 
the eye the impressions of an opera.’® Voltaire, in his Eléments de 
la philosophie de Newton (1738), refers to the ‘‘secret analogy be- 
tween light and sound,’’ and writes sympathetically, though with 
some restraint, of Father Castel and the color-organ.”° Some years 
later, also under the influence of Father Castel, the Abbé Polycarpe 
Poncelet becomes a forerunner of Huysmans’ Des Esseintes by in- 
venting an orgue des saveurs and even making himself a little 
‘‘mouth-organ’’ for playing gustatory ‘‘tunes.’’ The abbé’s theories 
of music and taste relations are contained in his Chimie du gott 


15George W. Hartmann, Gestalt Psychology: A Survey of Facts and Prin- 
ciples (N. Y., 1935), p. 145. 

16An Essay concerning Human Understanding, Book III, Chapter 4, Sec- 
tion 11. 

17Book I, Part II, Propositions 3, 6. 

18On Woolhouse, see Albert Wellek, ‘‘ Beitriige zum Synisthesie-Problem,’’ 
Archiv fiir die gesamte Psychologie, Uxxv1 (1930), 193, and ‘‘Zur Geschichte 
und Kritik der Synisthesie-Forschung,’’ ibid., Lxx1x (1931), 328-29. 

WOn Father Castel, see Babbitt, The New Laokoon, pp. 53-58; Erika von 
Erhardt-Siebold, ‘‘Syniisthesien in der englischen Dichtung des 19. Jahrhun- 
derts,’’ pp. 43-52, and ‘‘Inventions of the Pre-Romantie Period and their In- 
fluence upon Literature,’’ pp. 353-57; Albert Wellek, ‘‘Farbenharmonie und 
Farbenklavier,’’ Archiv fiir die gesamte Psychologie, xciv (1935), 354-69. 

200euvres complétes (Paris, 1879), xxii: ‘‘Cette analogie secréte entre la 
lumiére et le son donne lieu de soupconner que toutes les choses de la nature 
ont des rapports cachés, que peut-étre on découvrira quelque jour’’ (footnote, 
p. 505). — After 1741 Voltaire suppressed the whole of Chapter XIV in which 
this passage occurs, Father Castel, whom he had called ‘‘ Euclide-Castel’’ in 
1736, becomes, in March 1738, the ‘‘Don Quichotte des mathématiques’’ (foot- 
note, p. 506). 
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et de l’odorat, which was published in 1755.21 In 1770 Herder’s 
Ursprung der Sprache calls attention to the sensorium commune in 
language and mentions synaesthesia as a recurring phenomenon 
in word formation, rather than a mere oddity.*? Late in the cen- 
tury, Erasmus Darwin’s poem, The Botanic Garden (1788), con- 
tains an explanation of Father Castel’s color-organ and links it 
with Newton’s theory and the blind man of Locke.** 


II 


Records of synaesthesia begin to appear before the end of the 
18th century,”* and the amount of material is constantly increas- 
ing in our time.”* The examples of intersensal phenomena cited 
give evidence of extremely varied sensory relationships. Some of 
them are clearly of a pathological nature; but a great part are not 
in the least unhealthy. It is probable that most of the sensory re- 
lations employed in literature can be found in this mass of rec- 
ords. A glance at some of the characteristic examples from the vari- 
ous categories should be of interest as evidence of the variety and 
wealth of material on the subject outside the world of art and let- 
ters. 


The coloring of vowels, which created something of a sensation 
in literature with Arthur Rimbaud’s famous sonnet, Voyelles (in 
MS. 1871), is one of the commoner forms of synaesthesia. Millet 
records ninety-two cases of subjects coloring vowels ;** Claparéde, 
one hundred ;?7 Lemaitre, something less than forty.2* These ob- 


210n the Abbé Poncelet, see Georges Maurevert, ‘‘Des sons, des goiits et 
des couleurs: Essai sur les correspondances sensorielles,’’ Mercure de France, 
cexcu (15 mai-15 juin, 1939), 573-75. 

22Cf, Erika von Erhardt-Siebold, ‘‘Harmony of the Senses in Romanti- 
cism,’’ p. 582; Albert Wellek, ‘‘ Beitrige zum Synisthesie-Problem,’’ p. 193. 

23Cf, Erika von Erhardt-Siebold, op. cit., p. 579. 

241,, Hoffmann’s Versuch einer Geschichte der malerischen Harmonie, which 
contains some of the earliest records of synaesthesia, was published at Halle 
in 1786. 

25See the bibliography in Ferdinand Suarez de Mendoza’s L’audition 
colorée (2e éd., Paris, 1899): 59 items; in Wheeler’s The Synaesthesia of a 
Blind Subject (University of Oregon Press, 1920): 145 items; in Annelies 
Argelander’s Das Farbenhéren und der syndsthetische Faktor der Wahrnehm- 
ung (Jena, 1927): 466 items. 

26Jules Millet, Audition colorée (Paris, 1892), p. 54. 

27Cited by Alfred Binet, ‘‘L’audition colorée,’’ Revue des deux mondes, 
CxIII (3e période), 1892, p. 592. 

28Aug. Lemaitre, Audition colorée et phenoménes connexes observés chez 
des écoliers (Paris, Genéve, 1901), p. 12. 
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servers discovered the commonest color-vowel relations to be as 
follows: 

Millet: A (black), E (yellow), I (white), O (red), U (green) 
Claparéde: A (black), E (blue), I (red), O (yellow), U (green) 
Lemaitre: A (red), E (yellow), I (white), O (black), U (green) 
Though the data are insufficient for serious evidence, it is inter- 
esting to notice that green was the predominant color assigned 
to U in all three tabulations and that in two of the three A was 
more frequently black than any other color, HE more frequently 
yellow, and I more frequently white.*® Sometimes it is the printed 
vowel, the letter rather than the sound, that is colored. Chabalier 
(1864) observed one subject who saw 7 as so brilliant a red that 
a page where this letter predominated seemed to him ‘‘all on fire.’’®° 

The ‘‘tableaux synoptiques des cas observés’’ in Suarez de Men- 
doza’s L’ Audition colorée* offer a great variety of color synaes- 
thesias collected from literature appearing on the subject between 
1786 and 1890. The examples are arranged in eleven categories: 
voices and instruments; sounds and noises; colored vowels; other 
vowels and diphthongs; consonants ; numbers and geometric figures ; 
proper names; days, months, dates, epochs, ete.; words and lan- 
guages; odors, tastes, touch; and miscellaneous. A few selected 
examples will give all the evidence necessary to suggest the re- 
markable complexity and variation observed in intersensal color 
impressions. 

Lussana (1864) writes of a medical student for whom a young 
girl’s voice was azure blue, the voice of a woman between twenty-five 
and thirty violet, and a woman’s loud voice ash-colored. The same 
observer cites two brothers both of whom saw a bass voice as of 
a dark hue, a tenor as chestnut-colored, and a soprano as red. 
About 1883 Grazzi cites a blind man (cf. the famous example of 
Locke) who perceived the sound of a trumpet as red. Ughetti, the 
following year, notes the case of a young doctor for whom the 
flute was red, the clarinet yellow, the guitar and trumpet golden- 
yellow, the piano white. Bleuler and Lehmann (1879) report the 
synaesthesias of a young woman for whom thunder was seen as a 
line of black balls or waves and the ticking of a watch as white 
zigzags. Suarez de Mendoza himself (1890) discovers a man of 


29Rimbaud’s sonnet colored A black, HE white, I red, O blue, and U green. 
s0Cited by Millet, op. cit., p. 20. 
31Pp. 165ff. (over a dozen charts). 
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forty, an amateur musician, who sees heavy sounds as dark, sharp 
sounds as light, and finds Verdi’s Aida generally blue, Tannhauser 
blue, and The Flying Dutchman misty green. The same writer 
(1890) cites a woman for whom Haydn’s musie was ‘‘of a dis- 
agreeable green,’’ Chopin’s yellow, and Wagner’s Die Walkiire of 
a green tint. 

The coloring of vowels has already been mentioned. Suarez de 
Mendoza’s ‘‘tableaux’’ give various examples of colored consonants, 
colored numbers, and colored geometric forms. There are numerous 
eases of colored proper names, in which the color seems often to 
depend upon dominant vowels employed; e.g., the anonymous ob- 
server (1884) who cites a young subject of twenty-two for whom 
Louis and Alphonse were black; Lucie, Mélanie, Jules, and Julie, 
red; Louise, Elise, Marie, and Marguerite, silver ; Paul and Pauline, 
gray; etc. Sometimes words vary in color or shade according to 
the sounds of the vowels and important consonants, sometimes ac- 
cording to the visual appearance of the letters of which they are 
composed. Lauret (1885) cites a case in which the color of the 
speaking voice overcame the color of the vowels. 

Many individuals color days, months, periods of history, and the 
like. Some color languages. Bleuler (1879) discovered a medical 
student of twenty-three for whom Hebrew was dark, German green, 
English light brown, French dark brown, Italian brownish or blu- 
ish, and Greek yellowish. Raymond (1889) cites a man of thirty 
who colored English, German, Italian, and Spanish in turn gray, 
black, yellow, and blue. 

Even tastes, smells, and physical pains arouse color sensations in 
some individuals. Bleuler and Lehmann (1879) tell of a subject for 
whom a bitter taste was dark brown and for whom sour tastes and 
sweet tastes were red. For the same individual the smell and taste 
of vanilla were light violaceous, eau de Cologne was a transparent 
reddish tint, violent pains were white, headaches almost black. Bleu- 
ler and Lehmann also report on a young girl musician for whom 
headaches were gray, tooth-aches red, pinchings white, and stomach- 
aches green. A woman of twenty-five associated heat with white 
and cold with black. In an unusual case noted by Suarez de Men- 
doza (1890) a man of thirty read whatever conversation he heard 
in little black letters without any color. 

Wheeler proceeds to a summary of later investigations.** A few 


320p. cit., pp. 3-30. 
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entries are of special interest here. Flournoy (1893) notes the case 
of a painter with color-hearing who often shut himself away with 
a violin to find colors for his painting in the music. In 1897 the 
same writer gives a remarkable example of ‘‘personification’’ in 
a youth of nineteen who dramatized the names of the days of the 
week. Wheeler himself found a subject with photisms for directions 
of the compass: North, black; South, yellow; East, red; West, 
brown.** Pierce (1907) reports what seems to be the first observed 
case of gustatory audition, in which the subject was a slightly deaf 
woman whose olfactory sense was so poor that she was unable to 
perceive the smell of burning coffee. The subject had developed 
word associations with the taste and pressure complexes of eating, 
and the sound of these words aroused specific gustatory sensations. 
Thus Alfred suggested cornbread in milk; Arthur, small bits of 
delicate lamb; story, stewed cranberries; who, thick, salty cream; 
etc. Immediately before meals the subject suffered from especially 
tantalizing taste imagery aroused by the words of a conversation 
or lecture. 

More recent studies of interest are those of Argelander on color- 
hearing and the synaesthetic factor in perception,** Vernon on 
synaesthesia in music (1930), Zigler on tone shapes (1930), Wel- 
lek on the history of synaesthesia (1931 and 1935), Schliebe on 
motor synaesthesia (1932), Ortmann on the future possibility of 
color musi¢ as an art (1934), G. J. and M. M. Dudycha on visual 
pain and visual audition (1935), Hasebroek on the explanation 
for color-hearing (1935), Naito on colored temperature, taste, and 
olfaction (1938), Hollingworth and Weischer on alphabetical syn- 
aesthesia (1939), and Howells on what he considers synaesthesia 
resulting from experimental conditioning (1944) .* 


83Ibid,, pp. 50-51. 

8340p. cit. (1927). Argelander’s abstract of his work is of unusual interest: 
‘‘The subjects in this experiment were exposed to single tones from Horn- 
bostel’s tonometer and to vowels in certain sound combinations. They were 
requested to select the colors in Ostwald’s atlas which corresponded to the 
color which had appeared synoptically or which best matched the tone. Low 
pitched tones were matched with dark colors, high pitched tones with bright 
colors, and medium pitched tones with saturated colors of medium brightness. 
These results corresponded to those reported for true colored hearing. Further 
experiments involving other sensory fields led to the assumption that every 
observation involves a synesthetic factor’’ (Psychological Abstracts, x11 [1938], 
No. 4540). 

35For brief summaries of these studies, see entries under ‘‘Synesthesia’’ 
in the Psychological Abstracts, published since 1927 by The American Psycho- 
logical Association, Worcester, Mass. 
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From all these records so carefully compiled over the years we 
have ample proof of the common occurrence and rich variety of 
intersensal perception. Certain types, especially those accompanied 
by auditory hallucinations or obsessions, may indicate serious men- 
tal disorder; but cases of this sort are rather the exception than 
the rule.** It has been estimated that synaesthesia exists in about fif- 
teen persons out of every hundred, with possibly a greater frequency 
among the blind and the greatest frequency of all among ado- 
lescents.*? Some investigators place the estimate much higher. Mer- 
cante (1910) concluded after investigation among children and 
adolescents that synaesthesia is not only normal but usual between 
the ages of eight and eighteen, and found that 80% of the young 
girls observed showed evidence of it in one form or another.** 
Ginsberg (1923) believes it is present in everyone.*® More recently 
(1938) Karwoski and Odbert found synaesthesia in 60% of two 
hundred and seventy-four unselected college students whom they 
observed.*° 
There seems thus to be conclusive evidence of very frequent 
natural occurrence of synaesthesia in human experience. But one 
laboratory experiment deserves special notice for its particular re- 
lation to the problem of synaesthesia in literature. Hartmann, cit- 
ing Hornbostel on the presence of a common supra-sensory factor 
of brightness, offers experimental evidence of a ‘‘curious triangular’ 
equation’’ between colors, sounds, and perfumes: 
If one produces upon the color wheel greys resulting from five different 
proportions of black and white and presents with each a definite tone, there 
is considerable agreement —- with the interesting exception of color-blind ob- : i 
servers — that one and only one of the greys has a ‘‘brightness value’’ most | 
like the sound. Unanimity, of course, does not occur but even the most con- i 
firmed skeptic is surprised to find the ‘‘voting’’ far more uniform than chance : 
would ever allow. The really startling demonstration, however, appears when 
one finds that a given odor can similarly be equated with a specific grey, and 


that this can be indirectly checked by equating the odor with the tone orig- i 
inally used! 41 fl 





s6Wheeler (op. cit., p. 7) cites Bleuler’s and Lehmann’s findings (1881) | 
that synaesthesia is rarely discovered among the insane. 
s7Jbid., pp. 4, 24. 
s8]bid., p. 24. 
#9Ginsberg concludes: ‘‘It seems to the author that synaesthesia is not a 
phenomenon peculiar to about 15% of the population, but is, in some form or ‘ 
other, true to everyone. It would be better to say that in 15% of the popula- 
tion it is so intense as to be more noticeable than in the other 85%’? (‘*A Case 
of Synaesthesia,’’ American Journal of Psychology, xxxiv [1923], 589). 
40Psychological Abstracts, x11 (1938), No. 5766. C. E. Seashore considers 
these findings misleading (ibid,, x11 [1939], No. 1026). 
41Hartmann, op. cit., pp. 142-43. 
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The most celebrated and most controversial literary proclamation 
of synaesthesia is precisely an artistic and mystical expression of 
this equation: 

. .. Comme de longs échos qui de loin se confondent 

Dans une ténébreuse et profonde unité 


Vaste comme la nuit et comme la clarté 
Les parfums, les couleurs et les sons se répondent.42 


III 


Traces of synaesthesia are as clear in language as in laboratory 
‘records, and its appeal is apparently universal. Hornbostel cites a 
Negro tribe that has a separate word for seeing, but employs a 
common term for hearing, tasting, smelling, and touching.** The 
Greek adjective 6Evc,** ‘‘sharp, keen, pointed,’’ refers in general 
to sense impressions and also, in particular, separately, to sight, 
hearing, taste, pain, and motion. Sentire in Latin means ‘‘to discern 
by sense, feel, hear, see, perceive, ete.,’? and the Italian sentire 
and the French sentir show a related diffusion of sensory reference. 
In Chinese, ch’ing means clear or bright and a sharp in music; its 
opposite cho means muddy and a flat in music. The words mean 
also, in turn, a voiceless and a voiced speech sound.*® The German 
Klangfarbe, ‘‘timbre’’ (literally, sownd-color), is an excellent ex- 
ample of synaesthesia in word formation. 

Vocabulary limitations often enforce the use of intersensal terms 
when there is need for discriminating between impressions on the 
same sensory level. Ullmann’s investigations in literary transfer 
seem to indicate that the acoustic level of the sensorium is the 
most frequent recipient in such intersensory verbal exchange,” 
and this is what we might expect from the constant need for audi- 
tory epithets and our deficiency in vocabulary for this particular 
sense modality. 

Our daily speech is full of synaesthetic expressions. We refer to 
ptercing cries, a dark-brown taste, loud colors, heavy perfumes, and 
dull pains. We draw from many sensory levels to find adjectives 


42Baudelaire, Correspondences (in Les Fleurs du Mal), 1857. 

43Erich M. v. Hornbostel, ‘‘The Unity of the Senses,’’ Psyche, vu, 83 
(April, 1927). 

44Cited by Albert Wellek, ‘‘ Das Doppelempfinden im abendlindischen Alter- 
tum und Mittelalter,’’ Archiv fiir die gesamte Psychologie, Uxxx (1931), 126. 

45Cited by Albert Wellek, ‘‘Bietrage zum Synasthesie-Problem,’’ p. 194. 
Cf. Herbert A. Giles, A Chinese-English Dictionary, 2nd ed., Shanghai, London, 
ete., 1912, under ch’ing, #2188, under cho, $2409. 
46Stephen de Ullmann, op. cit., p. 336. 
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describing the tones of human voices; e.g., visual (silver, golden), 
kinesthetic (heavy), tactile-pressure (velvety, soft), temperature 
(cold, warm), olfactory-gustatory (sweet), gustatory (bitter) ; and 
we may similarly describe a tone of voice by such varied terms as 
liquid, metallic, hollow, fresh, dry, deep, etc. We speak of a colora- 
tura soprano, of the chromatic seale, of tone coloring, and, in the 
slang of the moment, of music ‘‘sweet’’ and ‘‘hot.’’ Usually we can 
recognize the peculiar appropriateness of commonly accepted in- 
tersensal terms. 

The use of sensorial epithets for emotions and other organic 
states of being not clearly associated with any discrete modality 
may result in a sort of synaesthesia, as in expressions like icy fear, 
cold hatred, black despair, soft sleep, and dark death, though the 
interchange here is possibly not so clearly recognized as synaes- 
thetic. Even when there is no sensory equation intended, an epithet 
may carry overtones from a particular modality and color or other- 
wise invest its noun with a borrowed sensory quality, as in expres- 
sions like ‘‘ golden youth’’ and ‘‘ Silver Latin.’’ Here the intention 
is to present a qualitative idea, not an image — but the visual aspect 
of the epithet is so bright that it sheds an aura of gold or silver 
over the whole expression and arouses a sensory response that is 
clearly synaesthetic in nature. 

Synaesthesia is found in the Orient from very ancient times,‘ 
and its relation to myth-making and the poetic imagination is al- 
ready clear in such examples as the Song of the Sun and the Music 
of the Spheres.*® Among the Hebrews there was vivid personifica- 
tion of the twenty-two letters of the alphabet,*® which ‘‘hover, as 
it were, on the boundary-line between the spiritual and the physi- 
cal world . . . [and] represent the solvent activity of God.’’®° 
The King James Version of the Old Testament mentions seeimg the 
noise of the trumpet (Ezodus 20.18), opening dark sayings on the 
harp (Psalms 49.4), and God’s word like a fire in the heart (Jere- 
miah 20.9), like a lamp, and like a light (Psalms 119.105). In The 
Song of Songs the name of the beloved is ‘‘as an ointment poured 


47Albert Wellek thinks synaesthesia may be discovered in the East as far 
back as the third millenium before Christ (‘‘Das Doppelempfinden im abend- 
lindischen Altertum und Mittelalter,’’ p. 122). 

48Loc. cit. 

49Cf. Louis Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, 1 (Philadelphia, 1909), 5. 

50The Jewish Encyclopedia (New York and London, 12 vol., 1907), vin, 
463. 
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forth’’ (1.3), the beloved is ‘‘a bundle of myrrh’’ (1.13), and the 
delights of love are called myrrh, spice, honey-comb, honey, wine, 
and milk (5.1). But it is in early Greek poetry that we find the 
first appearance of synaesthesia in the literature of the West. 

In Homer, most of the intersensal exchanges seem to refer to 
the auditory and organic levels.°! Speech sounds are given remark- 
able visual form in such a phrase as winged words (trea xteQdevta: 
Il. 2.7), a common expression in the Odyssey, where speech is called 
wingless (Gxtegos . . . wos: 17.57) when there is no reply. In the 
Iliad there is a plastic image of Odesseus weaving the web of speech 
(uvdous . . . U~atvov: 3.212) and a splendid figure of his eloquent 
words falling about him like wintry snowflakes (vupddeddiv éovxdta 
yemeoijow : 3.222). Homer describes the old Trojans talking on the 
wall by the Scaean gates as Helen approaches, and their voices are 
like the voices of cicalas, lily-like (e.oudeooav: Il. 3.152) ,°* an ex- 
pression that may refer to the clear whiteness of lilies, or to their 
delicacy, or to both qualities at once. There is metallic-visual trans- 
fer in the reference to bronze-voiccd Stentor (Xtévtoou'. . . yad- 
véopwve: Il. 5.785) and the bronze voice of Achilles (61a yahxeov: 
Il. 18.222), and tactile transfer in a piercing shout (dtaxovouov: 
Il. 11.586). Nestor’s speech, sweeter than honey (pédttos yhuziov: 
Il. 1.249) and the honey-voice of the Sirens (uedtynouv: Od. 12.187) 
shift to the auditory from the gustatory-olfactory levels of the sen- 
sorium and mark the introduction of one of the commonest syn- 
aesthesias in the early poetry of Greece. 

Homer’s descriptions of organic and emotional states are full of 
intersenal metaphors. Wrath is described as waxing like smoke in 
the breasts of men (avdodv év otmPeoow aéEetar nite xanvds: IL. 
18.110). There are dark pains (uthawawv ddsuvamv: Il. 15.394) and 
a dark cloud of pain (Gyeos vepéhyn .. . wéhawa: Od. 24.315). Death 
is black (péhavos Davatovo: Il. 2.834), or a black cloud (uéhav véqos: 
Od. 4.180), or a mist or darkness shed or poured upon the eyes 
(xat’ dqbakuov 5’ eyut’ ayhis: Od. 22.88); and it is a sleep of 
bronze (yddxeov Uxvov: I], 11.241). Shift from the olfactory and gus- 


51Citations from the Iliad and the Odyssey are from the Loeb Classical Li- 
brary texts. 

52The same epithet is used for the voices of the Sirens in Apollonius Rhodi- 
us’ Argonautica, 1V. 993 — It may be pertinent to cite here the phrase tétmé& 
Eovdd AaA@v the shrill chirping cicada, and to note that the word Eovda shrill 
has also the meaning of yellowish or tawny or dusky (Cf. Liddell & Scott, 


Eovddéc). 
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tatory levels is evident in such taste metaphors as the description 
of longing as sweet (yhuxic twegos: Od. 22.500), wrath as far 
sweeter than trickling honey (ydhos . . . 10AU yhuxiwv péAttos xata- 
AetBopnévowo: Il. 18.108-109), and sleep as ambrosial (GuBodous .. . 
vmvoo: Il. 2.19), sweet (yAvxts: Il. 1.610), and even honey-sweet 
(uedundys: Od. 19.551). Sharp grief (Gyos OEv: Il. 22.425), soft 
death (wahaxov tavatov: Od. 18.202) and icy fear (xovegoio @éfoto: 
Il, 13.48) are transfers from the tactile and temperature modalities. 

Descriptions of mental states often contain intersensal reference. 
Homer expresses the idea of being troubled at heart by the word 
nooqiew, to grow dark (Il. 21.551; Od. 4.427), a word used es- 
pecially of the darkening of the sea.®* His finest synaesthesia of this 
sort occurs in the simile on Penelope’s doubts as to whether she 
should marry one of the wooers. Homer describes her heart as sway- 
ing to and fro like the pulsing song of the nightingale mourning 
for Itylus (Od. 19.518-529). 

In Homer there are other transfers to indefinite or mixed sensory 
impressions from a clearly defined sensory level. The Greeks fight 
like burning fire (séuas mveds aidonévoro: Jl. 11.596). The South 
wind is called white (aoyeotao Notow: Jl. 11.306).°* Fate is black 
(zijoa wéhawvav: Il. 2.859); the night, ambrosial (auBgooinv .. . 
vuzta: Il. 2.57), a term that carries something of the confused in- 
toxication of a night in spring. Finally, there is Homer’s visual 
epithet wine-colored or wine-dark for the sea in his lovely recur- 
ring phrase éxi oivona xévtov (Jl. 2.613; Od. 1.183). Here the poet 
is apparently appealing primarily to the eye. But a lover of wine, 
coming suddenly upon this ‘‘wine-dark”’ sea, is more than likely to 
taste a little of it as he reads, and to savour something of its vast 
and timeless bouquet. 

In the centuries after Homer,*®® Greek synaesthesias in poetry 

53An earlier meaning is that of heave, surge, swirl (i.e., of the sea — with 
waves that do not break). Boisacq gives to rise up boiling (Dictionnaire 
étymologique de la langue grecque, 3e éd., Heidelberg, 1938). Even if this is 
the sense in Homer, there is still an example of synaesthesia in the phrase 
employed. 

54Cf, Horace’s albus ... Notus (Odes I. 7.15-16) and the Celtic coloring 
of the twelve winds, with the South wind white (Introd. to Senchus Mor, I 
{Dublin and London, 1865], 27, 29). Note also the example cited above by 
Wheeler of the subject whose photisms for compass directions included black 
for North and yellow for South. 

55All citations from Pindar are from the Loeb Classical Library edition 


of The Odes of Pindar. The following abbreviations will be employed in cit- 
ing other volumes of the Loeb Classical Library texts: L. G. (Lyra Graeca), 
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tend to follow the patterns employed in the Iliad and the Odyssey 
with most frequent transfers describing the auditory and organic 
levels of the sensorium. From the 7th through the 4th century 
B. C. there are numerous interesting examples to be found among 
the poets. 

Pindar uses visual images for sounds more frequently than the 
other lyric writers of this period. His metaphors are often of a 
plastic nature. He calls poetic song a sweet winged arrow (xteodevta 
... yAunzbv diotév: Olympian, 9: 11-12) from the bow of the Muses 
(ibid., 5) and likens the poet’s use of words to hurling javelins 
(azovtwv) and to darts (Bédea) that must be sent to the mark (ibid., 
13.93-95). He sings of arrows (xia) of music that soothe the minds 
of the gods (Pythian, 1.12) and of the many-headed tune (xeqahav 
mohAGv vouov) invented by Pallas (ibid., 12.23). He refers to sprin- 
kling with song (daivw .. . tv: ibid., 8.57) and to pouring a 
libation in songs (onévdew . . . coidais: Isthmian, 6.9). He de- 
scribes his own song as new-winged (xteodevta véov . . . Yuvov: ibid., 
5.63) and as liquid nectar (véxtao yvutov: Olympian, 7.7), and em- 
ploys a remarkable personification in a reference to venal soft- 
voiced songs with silvercd faces (GayvewBeion rodowxa pandaxdqo- 
vo. aowat: Isthmian, 2.8). Telestes of Selinus sings of a musician 
inweaving the well-winged breeze of his breath with the reed of 
his instrument (xvevuatos evategov avoav dGuginiézwv: L. G., III. 
2.4-5). 

Sometimes the auditory metaphor is drawn from a sensation of 

brightness or darkness rather than from a plastic image, as in 
Pindar’s dark silence (ovy@ pedaiva: Fragments, 104¢.9-10) or in 
Bacchylides’ reference to children’s songs blazing (qiéyovta.: L. 
G., IIIf. 7.17). Sometimes the plastic and brightness imagery is 
combined, as in Pindar’s kindling the torch of song for the victor 
in the pancratium (&pat mvgodv tuvwv: Isthmian, 4.43). Perhaps 
the finest examples of visible sound imagery in Greek literature 
are to be found in two remarkable passages from Aeschylus and 
Euripides :* 
B. P. (The Greek Bucolic Poets), G. A. (The Greek Anthology). Roman 
numerals after abbreviations refer to volume numbers, Arabic numerals to the 
number of the poem under the author cited and to the verses of the particular 
poem quoted. In general the English translations are from the Loeb texts. 
The Greek is always from the Loeb unless otherwise indicated. 


56Cited by W. B. Stanford, Greek Metaphor (Oxford, 1936), p. 57. Stanford 
writes in this excellent study: ‘‘I believe that synaesthesia was a real ex- 
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The trumpet set all the shores ablaze with its sound. (Persae, 395.) 
odAmyE dity nave’ éxeiv’ éxtpireyev 
When the trumpet-call flashed out like a beacon. (Phoenissae, 1377.) 
éxei 8’ deity xugads Ws Tugonvixijs adAniyyos XN 

There is tactile or tactile-visual transfer in Aleman’s sharp- 
pointed voices (xagyaoaot pwvais: L. G., 1.125) and transfer from 
organic sensation in Pindar’s reference to quenching [his] thirst 
for song (dowWav diyav axevduevov: Pythian, 9.103-104). But it is 
the olfactory-gustatory modalities that furnish the most usual in- 
tersensal descriptions for sound among the Greek lyric poets, and 
this results primarily from the persistent use of the taste and per- 
haps the smell of honey as a source of poetic metaphor. We have 
seen earlier that Homer, in the Iliad, described wrath as far sweeter 
than trickling honey and called Nestor’s speech sweeter than honey, 
and in the Odyssey referred to the honey-voice of the Sirens. His 
followers, from Aleman on, fairly deluge Greek poetry with honey- 
sweet metaphor. Aleman writes of honey-voiced maidens (xaod_evixat 
ushtyaoves: L. G., I. 26), Simonides of a honey-sweet voice (welvadéa 
yaouv: L. G., II. 52), Lasus of a honey-toned hymn (uehiBotav tuvov : 
ibid., 1). Baechylides calls himself the honey-tongued nightingale 
of Ceos (uehvyA@ooou . . . Kytas anddvoc: ibid., III. 31.97-98) and 
refers to honey-tongued songs (pedvyhOoowv . . . Goidav: ibid., 7.2). 

About six centuries after the death of Pindar, Pausanias recounts 
a legend telling how the poet obtained the gift of singing: ‘‘. .. In 
his youth he was once walking to Thespiae in the heat of noon-day, 
and, in his weariness, he laid him down a little way above the 
road. While he was asleep, bees flew to him, and placed honey on 
his lips. Such was the beginning of his career of song.’’*’ Pindar 
himself calls his singing in its honor drenching the city with honey 
(uélitt. . . aéddww zataBoéyov: Olympian, 10.98-99), refers to the 
Muses (ibid., 6.21), Terpsichore (Isthmian, 2.7), and his own odes 
(Olympian, 11.4) as honey-voiccd (pediptoyyo . . . Motion; 
uckupdyyou ... Teowtydoas ; pedvyaoves tuvor), mentions the honcy- 
sweet triumph songs (wedvyagtov .. . x®pwv: Nemean, 3.4-5), and 
characterizes a voice as sweeter than the bee-wrought honeycombs 
(ueAtcootevutwv xnoiwv . . . yAuxve@tegos: Fragments, 152). An 
anonymous fragment offers an interesting example of double syn- 





perience to the Greek poets, as ... it certainly was to Baudelaire and other 
moderns. — To Aeschylus that trumpet was utterly and actually a flame of 
sound in... his imaginative mind’’ (pp. 57-58). 

57The Odes of Pindar, Introduction, p. xv. 
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aesthesia in a reference to the honey-winged melodies of the Muses 
(uéAea pehlintéowta Movoav: L. G., III, Anonymous Fragments, 61). 

Pain is called a dripping (otéheyuov) by Sappho (L. G., 1.17) 
and other Aeolic writers. Sappho writes also of night’s black slum- 
ber (uédais Gwoos) that is shed (yvto) upon one’s eyes (ibid., 141A) 
and of sleep that flows down from quivering leaves (aidvooopévwv 
dé QiAhov zxHua xatagoet: ibid., 4). Pindar says the poet’s praise 
is more welcome than warm water (8eoudv vdwo) to the limbs 
(Nemean, 4.4-5), and employs rather terrifying synaesthetic ex- 
pressions in the hollow road (xoihav . . . &yviav: Olympian, 9.34) 
to death, and the dark-walled home of Persephone (wehavoteryéa 
. . . ddu0v Degoeqovas: ibid., 14.20-21). 

During this period, love is referred to by terms that are at times 
clearly synaesthetic. Love is sweet (yAvxts) for Aleman (L. G., I. 
130), bitter-sweet (yAuxiatxoov) for Sappho (ibid., 81). In one 
fragment of Sappho love has the sun’s brilliance and beauty (tO 
Adumoov .. . dediw xai tO xddov: ibid., 118),°* and in another ex- 
pression attributed to her it is like a down-rushing wind (@s Gvewos 
xataons: ibid., 54). Anacreon writes of drinking love (€owta xivwv: 
L. G., 11.81) and of being drunken with love (uetiov owt: ibid., 
21). 

One synaesthetic metaphor for love that appears in Aleman and 
Sappho will run through the poetry of the West thereafter — 
through Greek and Latin poetry, through the Christian mystics 
and love poetry in general, to persist in our own day — the treat- 
ment of love as a flame within the breast. In Aleman, love warms 
the heart (xaodiav iaiver: L. G., I. 130) ; in Sappho, it is a delicate 
or languid fire (Méxtov . . . nto: ibid., 2.9-10), then a passion that 
makes (her) heart blaze, burning with longing (tpiaEas tuav potva 
xavopévav 260m: ibid., 89). In Pindar, the synaesthesia becomes 
more involved in reference to a heart unmoved by love as black... 
with cold flame (uéhawav zagdiav wiyoa qaoyi: Fragments, 123. 
4-5). 

Stanford®® cites several passages from Aristotle that show an 
early critical interest in synaesthetic metaphor. In the De anima 
(II. 8.420a. 28ff.) Aristotle notes ‘‘a sort of parallelism between 
what is acute or grave to hearing and what is sharp or blunt to 
58On this passage, cf. David Moore Robinson, The Songs of Sappho (New 


York, 1925), p. 162. 
4590p. cit., pp. 48-50. 
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the touch’’; and, in the De audibilibus. (801a, 22, 32), he remarks 
a resemblance between clearness in sound and clearness in color, 
citing a white voice (pwvi Aevxy) and a dusky voice (qwvi paid) 
as examples (ibid., 802a). Stanford mentions Plato’s equation of 
white with hot and black with cold and says that the Atomic Theory 
easily accounted for synaesthesia to the ancients ‘‘since all sen- 
sations were accidents of the movements and conformations of ma- 
terial particles.’’®° 

From the 3rd to the Ist century, B. C., Greek poets employ a 
number of synaesthetic metaphors drawn from honey and fire. 
Theocritus sings of a fair, honey-breathing pipe (wedinvovv .. . 
ovovyya xahav: B. P., 1.128-29) and of a voice sweeter than honey- 
comb (yhuzeomtéoa f pedixnoov: ibid., 20.27). In one of Moschus’ 
poems Cypris describes the voice of runaway Love as being like honey 
(> péAt: tbid., 1.9). The unknown author of The Lament for Bion 
refers to the dead poet’s song as honey (yéAttos: ibid., Moschus, 
3.36). Theocritus uses the epithet tovyvos for a voice (& qwva dé 
tovyvos: ibid., 10.37). This is thought to refer to sweetness and has 
been translated sweet as poppy-seed;* but it may refer to sleepy 
nightshade (Withania sonnifera)® and have the sense of sooth- 
ing or sleep-producing. 

Asclepiades of Samos is smitten by Cypris with a tormenting 
arrow hot from the fire (avinodv 8’ &x muods . . . BéAos: G. A., I. 
Bk. V. 189), and from merely gazing on the loveliness of Didyme he 
melts, like wax before the fire (thxopar ds xnods xaQ avol: ibid., 210). 
Leonidas of Tarentum is all being consumed to ashes (nag tepoov- 
wat) by one burning arrow after another (Seouov 8 éxi Deou@.. . 
atoaxtov: ibid., 188). Theocritus’ Simaetha says she is burning 
down (zataidouat) with love (B. P., 2.40), and one of his goatherds 
is burning down with a slow fire (xatacutywv: ibid., 3.17). For 
Moschus, Love’s most cruel weapon is his torch —a little light 
(Baia Aapras), but it can set the very sun afire (t0i0a tov dhiov 


60Loe. cit, 

61Stanford, op. cit., p. 52. 

62Prof. P. H. Epps and Mr. T. M. Simkins, Jr., of the University of North 
Carolina’s Department of Classics, suggested this meaning for tovzvos, since 
the new Liddell and Scott equates tevyvog with otgizyvov and gives one of the 
meanings for the latter form as sleepy nightshade (Withania somnifera). 
Theophrastus (Enquiry into Plants, 7.15.4) notes varieties of this plant, one 
of which induces sleep, while another causes madness or death. — Dioscorides 
(R. T. Gunther ed. of John Goodyer’s translation, The Greek Herbal of Dio- 
scorides [1655], Oxford, 1934, 4.73) says that a dram of sleepy nightshade 
root in wine ‘‘has soporific powers, milder than poppy-juice.’’ 
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avtov dvaiver: ibid., 1.23), and Love’s mischievous gifts are all 
dipped in fire (xvot xavta BéBantar: ibid., 1.29). Meleager com- 
plains that Love burns (zatys) his soul (G. A., I, Bk. V. 57) and 
shoots arrows that breathe fire (xvoinvoa toEa: ibid., 180), so that 
the poet finds love hot (Eeouos) even on chill Sabbaths (ibid., 160). 

There are a few other rather unusual synaesthesias from the 
Greek poetry of this period. Theocritus has a lovely phrase on 
Nychcia with the springtime cyes®* (literally, Nycheia looking 
spring —tao ¥ do0m0a Niyeia: B. P., 13.45). Bion calls Adonis 
the perfume of Cytherea (uvoa ibid., 1.78), and Philodemus of 
Gardara writes of Xanthippe’s prattling eyes (xmtihov dupa: G. A., 
I, Bk. V. 131), using for his epithet a word that may refer to the 
twiltcring of swallows. 

In Greek poetry there is thus indication from the time of 
Homer that men of letters recognized the value of intersensal 
metaphor. Their practice was not so extreme as that of some of 
the Romantic and Symbolist-Decadent writers of the 19th century. 
It is unlikely that any of them would have shared the experience 
of the German Hoffmann, who claimed that he heard the music 
of a distant horn swelling and dying away when he smelled a dark 
red carnation.®* It is, moreover, improbable that any of them gave 
clearly identifiable colors to the separate vowels, in the manner of 
Rimbaud and René Ghil. The Greeks were not nearly so color-con- 
scious as we are today, and their color vocabulary was restricted 
and not very clearly defined.®* Except for possible color reference 
in fire metaphors, the Greek approach to color audition seems to 
have been limited to phrases like dark silence, and lily-like, white, 
or dusky voices. But for both the acoustic and the organic mo- 
dalities, Greek poets borrowed quite extensively from the other 
levels of the sensorium, and the resulting synaesthesias are responsi- 
ble for some of the finest poetie effects in their verse. 


* * * * * 


From the material cited in earlier pages, it should be clear that 
synaesthesia is most often of normal and healthy occurrence — 
not a sign of degeneration, as Nordau insisted in his strangely vio- 


63This felicitous translation is that of J. M. Edmonds in the Loeb ed. 

64Cited by Victor Ségalen, ‘‘ Les synesthésies et 1’ école symboliste,’’ Mer- 
cure de France, XLII (avril-juin 1902), 75-76. 

65On this problem, see Alice Elizabeth Kober, The Use of Color Terms in 
the Greek Poets (Geneva, N. Y., 1932), pp. 115-18. 
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lent book. It should also be evident that Babbitt was quite wrong 
in his statements that synaesthesia is of no more than curious in- 
terest to the critic of literature and that it is primarily the con- 
cern of the doctor or the psychologist or even the nerve specialist. 
It seems, on the contrary, to be a universal factor in human ex- 
perience — if not in all cases through immediate organic reactions, 
at least through the alechemic medium of words. 

We have seen something of the presence of synaesthesia in every- 
day expression and its apparently universal occurrence in spoken 
language. The rising interest in synaesthesia during the 18th and 
19th centuries was merely a natural outgrowth of a renewed interest 
in sensation. If Babbitt found advanced Rousseauistie sensibility in 
Kipling’s Mandalay because its dawn comes up like thunder, he 
should have found it also in the blazing songs of the children in 
3acchylides, and in the blazing sounds of the trumpets in Aeschylus 
and Euripides. 

Synaesthesia is in reality only the metaphor of the senses and 
deserves recognition as an invaluable source for poetic expression. 
Its employment in literature did not arise from a supposed de- 
generation or neurosis or excessive sentimental naturalism of the 
18th and 19th centuries. It came rather from natural human ex- 
perience, and it is already apparent to a remarkable degree in the 


earliest surviving literature of the West.® 


66The writer is indebted for research privileges to authorities of the Widener 
Memorial Library of Harvard University. 











MOBY DICK AND THE REVIEWERS 


By Joun C. McCioskey 
University of Oregon 


It is now a commonplace of criticism to speak of the three-quar- 
ters of a century of neglect suffered by Melville’s Moby Dick and of 
the general lack of esteem with which it was received by his con- 
temporaries.' 

Raymond W. Weaver alludes to ‘‘the ludicrous inadequacy of 
the popular judgment upon Melville’’ and of the ‘‘ wholesale neglect 
of Melville at the hands of his countrymen.’” John Freeman says: 


In connection with the statements made by Weaver, Freeman, Mumford, 
and others, it should be noted that a sampling of contemporary periodicals 
reveals the fact that Typee and Omoo were generally received with appre- 
ciative friendliness by both British and American reviewers. On the reception 
of Typee and Omoo by American reviewers, see C. R. Anderson, ‘‘Contempo- 
rary American Opinions of Typee and Omoo,’’ American Literature, 1x 
(March, 1937), 1-25; by British periodicals, Charles Anderson, ‘‘ Melville’s 
English Debut,’’ American Literature, x1 (March, 1939), 23-38. In the latter 
article Anderson says, p. 37: ‘‘From these the major reviews of Melville’s 
first two books in England it would appear that Melville’s debut abroad was, 
if anything, even more favorable than it was at home — only one out of fifteen 
being actually unfavorable. If there was any real difference between his Amer- 
ican and English receptions it was merely a difference in tone: the former 
was heavy and patriotic in its praise; the latter, light and urbane. America 
was proud of Herman Melville; England enjoyed him. But in both cases, one 
might venture, Typee and Omoo were quite as well received as they deserved 
to be. ...7’ 

It was, rather, Mardi and Pierre especially, and Moby Dick to some degree, 
which aroused the hostility of some contemporary reviewers, For instance, 
The National Magazine, 1 (November, 1852), 476, reports: ‘‘The papers, 
secular and religious, are very severe on Herman Melville’s last work, called 
‘Pierre, or the Ambiguities.’ A Boston paper pronounces the volume ‘abomi- 
nable trash — an emanation from a lunatic rather than the writing of a sober 
man.’’ 

The contemporary reviews make it evident, however, that after the publica- 
tion of Typee and Omoo Melville was generally regarded as a successful and 
popular novelist. Cf. Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, 1x (January-July, 1857), 
388. Putnam’s was enthusiastic about Typee: ‘*The book fascinated us with 


1See, for example, W. F. Taylor, A History of American Letters (New 
York: American Book Company, 1936), pp. 137-38; Harlan Hatcher, Creating 
the Modern American Novel (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1935), p. 3; 
Carl Van Doren, The American Novel, 1789-1939 (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1940), p. 97. 

2Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic (New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany, 1921), pp. 21-22. 
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the fascination of genius. ... We felt that ... it was but the prelude of a 
career which could not fail to be, at least, remarkable.’’ It considered Mardi, 
however, absurd. 


‘*When Moby Dick was published in 1851 it was received with a 
little respect and a great deal of derision.’’ The English Examiner, 
Freeman points out, censured Melville for carelessness, for failure 
to inject sufficient human interest into his story, for writing a book 
predominantly about whales, and for producing an extravagance. 
He cites the hostility of The Athenaeum, an English magazine, 
which ridiculed Melville’s style, his mad rather than bad English, 
the frenzy of invention, the rant and the ravings, and the hasty 
and weak catastrophe. 

Lewis Mumford remarks on the superficial criticism which Moby 
Dick suffered for over seventy-five years: 

. it has been condemned because to one man it seemed confused, to another 
it was not a novel, to a third the characters were not ‘‘real,’’ and to a fourth 
it was merely a weird, mystical, impossible tale of dubious veracity, an ex- 
ample of Bedlam literature, while to a fifth, it was just a straightforward 
account of the whaling industry, marred by a crazy captain and an adven- 
titious plot.4 
Almost the only periodical, according to Mumford, which treated 
Moby Dick with any measure of respect, was The Literary World, 
an American publication which gave the novel a review ‘‘ fairly 
handsome’’ in comparison with those of other periodicals. As a 
sample of the derision with which Melville’s great novel was re- 
ceived, Mumford refers to a review in the Dublin University Maga- 
zine, which asserted that Moby Dick was eccentric, monstrously 
extravagant, and valuable mainly because it contained an unparal- 
leled mass of information about the whale.® He considers the 


3Herman Melville (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926), p. 130. 

4Herman Melville (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1929), p. 177. 

5Mumford cites this periodical as saying that Moby Dick was ‘‘an intel- 
lectual chowder of romance, philosophy, natural history, fine writing, good 
feelings, bad sayings . . . over which, in spite of the uncertainties, and in 
spite of the author himself predominates his keen perceptive faculties, ex- 
hibited in vivid narration.’’ Ibid., p. 198. See, however, the fuller quotations 
from The Literary World below. 

6In connection with Mumford’s reference to the Dublin University Maga- 
zine’s review, there is a curious inconsistency: the statement that Moby Dick 
is valuable mainly because of its information about the whale is taken from 
the review in xxxIx (February, 1852), 222, which through badinage attempted 
satirically to reduce Moby Dick to the absurd; but the first statement — that 
Moby Dick was eccentric and monstrously extravagant —is extracted from 
a, on the whole, very favorable review in the Dublin University Magazine, of 
four years later, xLv11I (January, 1856), 47-54, which was reprinted in Littell’s 
Living Age, xivul (March, 1856), 564. For a fuller citation from this latter 
review see below. 
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review in the English New Monthly Magazine as the pinnacle of 
this type of criticism. It described the style of Moby Dick as 
‘‘maniacal — mad as a March hare — moving, screaming, like an 
incurable Bedlamite, reckless of keepers or strait-waistcoat.’’? 

There is no doubt that Moby Dick was handled roughly by some 
British reviewers. The Athenaeum, referred to above, stated that 
for this ‘‘absurd book’’ Melville had to thank only himself ‘‘if his 
horrors and heroics are flung aside by the general reader, as so 
much trash belonging to the worst school of Bedlam literature, 
since he seems not so much unable to learn as disdainful of learn- 
ing the craft of an artist. It said further: ‘‘Our author must be 
henceforth numbered in the company of the incorrigibles who oe- 
casionally tantalize us with indications of genius, while they con- 
stantly summon us to endure monstrosities, carelessnesses, and 
other such harassing manifestations of bad taste as daring or dis- 
ordered ingenuity can devise.’”* 

The London Spectator handled Moby Dick rather brutally. Al- 
though it acknowledged the strength of the minor characters, it 
dismissed Ahab as a melodramatic exaggeration and Ishmael as 
little more than a mouthpiece of the author himself. It sneered at 
the ‘‘vast many words’’ of the volume, took Melville to task for 


using material physically impossible for the author to have known, 


doubted the credibility of the catastrophe,’ asserted that the ‘‘mar- 
velous’’ as employed by Melville disjointed the narrative, and 
declared that Melville’s ‘‘mysteries’’ provoked wonder at the au- 
thor rather than terror at the creation. The dialogues and solilo- 
quies of Captain Ahab, it maintained, ‘‘in which the author at- 
tempts delineating the wild imaginings of monomania, and exhibit- 
ing some profoundly speculative views of things in general, induce 
weariness and skipping; while the whole scheme mars, as we have 
said, the nautical continuity of story — greatly assisted by vari- 
ous chapters of a bookmaking kind.’’ It said further in disparage- 
ment: 

This sea novel is a singular medley of naval observation, magazine article 


writing, satiric reflection upon the conventionalisms of civilized life, and rhap- 


7The same review, reprinted from Colburn’s New Monthly, appeared in 
The Eclectic Magazine, Xxx (September, 1853), 46. The fact that this review 
was printed in three different periodicals undoubtedly gave currency to the 
impression that Moby Dick was generally derided. 

8The Athenaeum, October 25, 1851, pp. 1112-13. 

9For refutations of this attack on the credibility of the catastrophe see 
below Peterson’s Magazine and The Literary World. 
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sody run mad. So far as the nautical parts are appropriate and unmixed, the 
portraiture is truthful and interesting. Some of the satire, especially in the 
early parts, is biting and reckless. The chapter-spinning is various in char- 
acter; now powerful from the vigorous and fertile fancy of the author, now 
little more than empty though sounding phrases. The rhapsody belongs to 
wordmongering where ideas are the staple; where it takes the shape of nar- 
rative or dramatic fiction, it is phantasmal—an attempted description of 
what is impossible in nature and without probability in art; it repels the 
reader instead of attracting him,1° 





Despite the prevailing impression that Moby Dick was generally 
censured by contemporary reviewers, there is evidence that it was 
favorably received by some British periodicals. The Westminster 
Review spoke of Melville as ‘‘a man of unquestionable genius, who 
struck out for himself a new path in Typee, Omoo, and his last 
book, ‘The Whale.’ ’”* The reviewer in the London Leader was far 
from hostile : 


Want of originality has long been the just and standing reproach to Ameri- 
can literature; the best of its writers were but second-hand Englishmen. Of 
late some have given evidence of originality; not absolute originality, but 
such genuine —— of the American intellect as can be safely called na- 
tional. Edgar Poe, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Herman Melville are assuredly 
no British off- shoots : nor is Emerson—the German American that he is! 
The observer of this commencement of an American literature, properly so 
called, will notice as significant that these writers have a wild and mystic 
love of the super-sensual, peculiarly their own. To move a horror skillfully, 
with something of the earnest faith in the Unseen, and with weird imagery 
to shape these phantoms so vividly that the most incredulous mind is hushed, 
absorbed — to do this no European pen has apparently any longer tiie power 
— to do this American literature is without a rival. What romance writer can 
be named with Hawthorne? Who knows the horrors of the seas like Herman 
Melville ?12 


The London Atlas displayed real critical insight when it said of 
of Moby Dick: 


In some respects we hold it to be his greatest effort. In none of his previous 
works are finer or more highly-soaring imaginative powers put forth. In none 
of them are so many profound and fertile and thoroughly original veins of 
philosophic speculation, or rather, perhaps, philosophic fancy struck. 

Upon the whale, its mysteries, and its terrors, he revels as if the subject had 
enchantment for him. He pours into multitudinous chapters a mass of know!l- 
edge touching the whale —its habits and its history —the minutest details 
of its feeding or sporting, or swimming, strangely mixed with ingenious and 
daring speculations on the mysterious habits and peculiarities of the great 
brute — the whole written in a tone of exaltation and poetic sentiment, which 
has a strange effect upon the reader’s mind, in refining and elevating the 
subject of discourse, and, at last, making him look upon the whale as a sort 
of awful and unsoluble mystery — the most strange and the most terrible of 





10The London Spectator as reprinted in The International Magazine, Iv 
(December, 1851), 602-4. 

11** Retrospective Survey of American Literature,’?’ The Westminster Re- 
view, LVII (January and April, 1852), 304. 
12Quoted in Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, tv (April, 1852), 711. 
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the wonders of the deep. That Herman Melville knows more about whales 

than any man from Jonah down, we do really believe.13 

The Dublin University Magazine described Melville as a remark- 
able author and the writer of a nautical novel of the highest de- 
gree of excellence. Although it made reference to ‘‘wild, mad pas- 
sages’’ and ‘‘ineonceivable extravagances’’ and called the novel 
‘‘eecentric and monstrously extravagant,’’ it stated that Moby Dick 
was a very valuable book. It contains, the periodical stated, an 
amazing mass of accurate and curious information on the sperm 
whale and ‘‘most truthful and superlatively excellent sketches of 
out-of-the-way life and characters in connection with the Amer- 
ican whaling trade.’’ The review described Melville’s style as 
powerful and striking and declared the book to be splendidly writ- 
ten ‘‘in a literary sense.’’ It said further: ‘‘We must give yet an- 
other and more characteristic ‘taste of the quality’ of our favorite 
— for, with all his faults, we can truly say, ‘Melville, we love thee 
still.’ ’’ It continued: 

He is a man of genius . . .; and we do not think there is any living author 

who rivals him in his peculiar powers of describing scenes at sea and sea-life 

in a manner at once poetical, forcible, accurate, and, above all, original. But 
it is his style that is original rather than his matter. ... He undoubtedly is 
an original thinker, . . .. He possesses amazing powers of expression — he 
can be terse, copious, eloquent, brilliant, imaginative, poetical, satirical, pa- 
thetic, at will. He is never stupid, never dull: but alas! he is often mystical 
and unintelligible — not from an inability to express himself, for his writing 
is pure, manly English, and a child can always understand what he says, but 
the ablest critic cannot always tell what he really means, for he at times seems 
to construct beautiful and melodious sentences only to conceal his thoughts, 
and irritates his warmest admirers by his provoking, deliberate, wilful in- 

dulgence in wild and half-insane conceits and rhapsodies. .. . 

Such is Herman Melville! a man of whom America has reason to be proud, 
with all his faults; and if he does not eventually rank as one of her greatest 
giants in literature, it will be owing not to any lack of innate genius, but 
solely to his own incorrigible perversion of his rare and lofty gifts.'4 

Among American periodicals the reception given to Moby Dick 
was generally favorable. Although The Eclectic Magazine and The 
International Magazine reprinted unfavorable reviews from Brit- 
ish periodicals and thus gave currency in America to their critical 
opinions, Littell’s Living Age and Harper’s Monthly Magazine re- 
printed favorable British reviews. 

Prefacing its reprint of the scorching review from the London 
13[bid., Iv (January, 1852), 277. 
146A Trio of American Sailor-Authors,’’ Dublin University Magazine, 

XLVI (January, 1856), 47-54; reprinted in JLittell’s Living Age, XLVIII 

(March, 1856), 560-66. 
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Spectator, The International Magazine referred to Melville with 
modest praise as ‘‘the always successful author of Typee,’”*® and 
The Eclectic Magazine retorted to the blast of The Athenaewm 
two years before the Eclectic reprinted the devastating review from 
the New Monthly Magazine: ‘‘ Mr. Melville’s new work, Moby Dick, 
published by the Harpers, also gets a severe handling in the Ath- 
enaeum — not with its accustomed candor, as it seems to us. Faulty 
as the book may be, it bears the mark of such unquestionable genius, 
and displays graphic powers of so rare an order, that it cannot 
fail to add to the popular author’s reputation.’’'® 

In its ‘‘book notices’’ Godey’s Lady’s Book was facetiously non- 
committal and faintly patriotic in its comment on Moby Dick. 
‘‘This is what is called a compact volume of upwards of six hun- 
dred pages,’’ it stated, ‘‘all about ‘the whale,’ whalers, and whal- 
ing, being itself a perfect literary whale, and worthy of the pen 
of Herman Melville, whose reputation as an original writer has 
been established the world over.’"!7 The Merchant’s Magazine and 
Commercial Review was encouraging, but not enthusiastic. In its 
notice, which was one of thirty-eight brief comments on new books 
and new editions ranging from neutral statements to vigorous 
puffs, it described Moby Dick as an agreeable and entertaining vol- 
ume, which, though diffuse in parts, could be read with gratifica- 
tion. ‘‘The whale forms the subject of it,’’ it explained; ‘‘in con- 
nection with it is introduced characters and scenes of that peculiar 
kind which impart so much life and spirit to this author’s works.’’'* 

Peterson’s Magazine, despite some critical reserve, was com- 
mendatory. It regarded Moby Dick as a compound of Typee and 
Mardi and asserted that had the story been compressed one-half 
and had all the transcendental chapters been omitted, Moby Dick 
would have been ‘‘decidedly the best sea-novel in the English lan- 
guage.’’ In one light, it continued, Moby Dick is a skillfully told 
narrative of sea adventure; in another, a philosophical romance; 
to the extent, however, that Melville attempted thus to serve two 
masters he spoiled his book. But then Peterson’s said: 


Still the demerit of ‘‘Moby-Dick’’ is only comparative. It is not an indiffer- 
ent work, but a very superior one after all. In deseribing the chase and eap- 
ture of a whale, or any other stirring incident of Ocean life, the author dis- 


151y (December, 1851), 602. 
16xxIv (December, 1851), 572. 

17Godey’s Lady’s Book, February, 1852, p. 166. 
18xxvI (January, 1852), 140. 
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plays even more than his usual powers. The concluding chapters of the volume, 
representing the attempt to destroy the great white whale, from whom the 
book is named, are really beyond rivalry. It is somewhat remarkable that the 
catastrophe of the novel, a ship run down by a whale, has been verified, with- 
in a few months, in the Pacific, and that the intelligence of so extraordinary 
a feat reached the United States the very week the work went to press. In 
conclusion, we would add, that nowhere can so authentic an account of the 
habits of the whale be found, as in this volume.1% 


Putnam’s review considered Moby Dick one of those books which 
everybody will buy, many will read, and few will understand. It 
sympathetically recognized Melville’s genius but confessed its be- 
wilderment at the story’s meaning and its dislike of the book’s 
transcendentalism and mysticism. It asserted that Melville took too 
much pains to protest his earnestness, that he had too much fancy 
and too little taste, and that he was not natural enough or suffi- 
ciently at his ease to do himself justice, throwing himself off bal- 
ance by an over-eagerness to be prophetic and impressive. It asked: 
What, for instance, did Mr. Melville mean when he wrote ‘‘Moby Dick’’? We 
have a right to know; for he carried us floundering on with him after his 
great white whale, through all manner of scenes, and all kinds of company 
now perfectly exhausted with fatigue and deafened with many words whereof 
we understood no syllable, and then suddenly refreshed with a brisk sea breeze 
and a touch of nature kindling with the dawn. There was so much truth in 
the book that we knew the author must have meant to give us more, and we 
were excessively vexed with him for darkening his counsel by words which we 
could not but esteem to be words without knowledge. 


Yet at the same time that Putnam’s censured Melville for obscurity, 
it revealed a determined effort to be as sympathetic and fair as its 
reservations would permit. It continued: 


Is it not a hard case, O sympathizing reader? Here is a man of distinct and 
unquestionable genius; a man who means righteously and thinks sensibly; a 
man whose aims do honor to himself and to his country; a man who wishes 
to understand life himself, and to help other people to understand it; a man, 
too, who has proved not once only but fifty, yea, a hundred times, that he can 
write good English — good, strong, sweet, clear English—a man who has 
music in his soul, and can ring fair chimes upon the silver bells of style — 
and this man will persist in distorting the images of the mind, and in deodor- 
izing the flowers of his fancy; a man born to see, who insists upon speculat- 
ing.29 


The sum and substance of its fault-finding with Melville, Put- 
nam’s declared, was Melville’s indulging of himself in metaphysical 
and morbid meditations, so that the fine mind of ‘‘this singularly 
truthful person’’ was almost perverted from its healthy productive 

19xxI (January, 1852), 84. 


20°*Qur Authors and Authorship,’’ Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, 1x (Jan- 
uary-July, 1857), 384-393. 
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tendencies and his style and thought were vitiated into an appear- 
ance of the wildest affectation and untruth. Yet Putnam’s was 
frank in admiring Melville’s talents and offered him well-meant 
advice: ‘‘Mr. Melville has rare gifts; he has a sound heart, a warm 
and lively, though not now healthy, imagination, a vigorous in- 
tellect — somewhat given to crooked courses — and a brilliant rep- 
utation. ... We expect much from him. ... We desire him to give 
up metaphysics and to take to nature and the study of man- 
ue. «xa 

The Literary World devoted two extensive reviews to Moby Dick 
on successive weeks. The first was very favorable. It began with an 
attempt to demonstrate the credibility of the catastrophe of Moby 
Dick by citing the actual case of the Essex of Nantucket, ‘‘still au- 
thenticated by living witnesses,’’ and the case of Captain John S. 
Deblois’ ship, the Ann Alexander of New Bedford, a whaler pur- 
sued and destroyed in the Pacific near the equator by an infuriated 
and resolute monstrous sperm whale, which rammed it with ter- 
rific force, having previously smashed a boat to fragments by crush- 
ing it in its enormous jaws. 

By a singular coincidence, this extreme adventure, The Literary 
World remarked, is the catastrophe of Melville’s new book, ‘‘ which 
is a natural-historical, philosophical, romantie account of the per- 
son, habits, manners, ideas of the great sperm whale; of his haunts 
and of his belongings; of his associations with the world of the 
deep, and of the not less remarkable individuals and combinations 
of individuals who hunt him on the oceans, Nothing like it has ever 
before been written of the whale;.... To the popular mind this 
book of Herman Melville, touching the Leviathan of the deep, is 
as much of a discovery in Natural History as was the revelation 
of America by Christopher Columbus in geography. . . .’’*? 

The review went on to speak of the attentive reading the book 
deserves, of its extent and variety of treatment, and of the orig- 
inal observation and speculation. It is no everyday writing, the 
periodical declared, and is in Herman Melville’s best manner. It 
spoke of ‘‘the curious, ludicrous, sublime traits’’ of ‘‘this bulky 
and multifarious volume’’ and of the ‘‘ very strange, romantic, and, 
withal, highly humorous adventures at New Bedford and Nan- 
tucket’’ before the reader gets fairly afloat.** 





21Jbid. 
22The Literary World, 1x (November 15, 1851), 381-83. 
231 bid. 
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The second review admitted its difficulty in assaying Moby Dick 
because it seemed a mixture of fact and of romantic fiction, which 
Melville made a vehicle of opinion and satire through a more or 
less opaque allegorical veil. The review could not classify the novel 
distinctly as fact, fiction, or essay. This inability to classify Moby 
Dick inclined the reviewer to pronounce it ‘‘a most remarkable 
sea-dish — an intellectual chowder of romance, philosophy, natural 
history, fine writing, good feeling, bad sayings — but over which, 
in spite of all uncertainties, and in spite of the author himself, 
predominates his keen perceptive faculties, exhibited in vivid nar- 
ration.”’ 

The review made an evident effort to be judicial and fair minded, 
and so exhibiting both the good and bad points of the novel it 
alternated favorable and unfavorable judgments. The account of 
the great sperm whale is exhaustive, it asserted, and the informa- 
tion is minute and brilliantly illustrated. Moby Dick has ‘‘its level 
passages, its humorous touches, its quaint suggestion, its incident 
usually picturesque and occasionally sublime,’’ and all this is given 
‘‘in the most delightful manner.’’ Although it described Captain 
Ahab, Queequeg, and Tashtego as striking, romantic, and pictur- 
esque characters, the review qualified its admiration by labelling 
Moby Dick ‘‘a fishy moralist, a leviathan metaphysician, a folio 
Ductor Dubitantium, in fact, in the fresh water illustration of 
Mrs. Malaprop, ‘an allegory on the banks of the Nile.’ ’’ 

Despite its objection that the characterization of Captain Ahab 
is too long drawn out, the review stated that he is a striking con- 
ception, ‘‘a dark disturbed soul arraying itself with every in- 
genuity of material resources for a conflict at once natural and 
supernatural in his eye, with the most dangerous extant physical 
monster of the earth, embodying, in strongly drawn lines of mental 
association, the vaster moral evil of the world. The pursuit of the 
White Whale thus interweaves with the literal perils of the fishery 
—a problem of fate and destiny — to the tragic solution of which 
Ahab hurried on, amidst the wild stage scenery of the ocean. To 
this end the motley crew, the air, the sky, its inhabitants are ideal- 
ized throughout. It is a noble and praiseworthy conception; and 
though our sympathies may not always accord with the train of 
thought, we would caution the reader against a light or hasty con- 
demnation of this part of the work.’’ 
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Although the review censured Melville’s attacks on religious 

creeds and opinions and on priestcraft through the person of Ish- 
mael, it concluded on a firmly favorable note: 
With this we make an end of what we have been reluctantly compelled to 
object: to in this volume. With far greater pleasure, we acknowledge the acute- 
ness of observation, the freshness of perception, with which the author brings 
home to us from the deep, ‘‘things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme,’’ the 
weird influences of his ocean scenes, the salient imagination which connects 
them with the past and distant, the world of books and the life of experi- 
ence — certain prevalent traits of manly sentiment. These are strong powers 
with which Mr. Melville wrestles in this book. It would be a great glory to 
subdue them to the highest uses of fiction. It is still a great honor, among the 
crowd of successful mediocrities which throng our publishers’ counters, and 
know nothing of divine impulses, to be in the company of these nobler spirits 
on any terms.24 


Harper’s New Monthly Magazine was all praise, although the 
greater part of its first review was occupied by an outline of the 
story and by comments on the detailed information given by Mel- 
ville on whales and whaling.” It spoke of Moby Dick’s ‘‘bold and 
impulsive style,’’ which seemed ‘‘to shock John Bull’s fastidious 
sense of propriety.’’® Melville’s novel surpassed, Harper’s be- 
lieved, the former works of this ‘‘highly suecessful’’ writer ‘‘in 
point of richness and variety of incident, originality of conception, 
and splendor of description.’’** The review described the book as 
a romance, a tragedy, and a natural history, ‘‘not without gratui- 
tous suggestions on psychology, ethics, and theology.’’ It discovered 
beneath the story an allegory illustrating the mystery of human 
life. ‘‘Certain it is,’’? said Harper’s, ‘‘that the rapid, pointed hints 
which are often thrown out, with the keenness and velocity of a 
harpoon, penetrate deep into the heart of things, showing that the 
genius of the author for moral analysis is scarcely surpassed by 
his wizard power of observation.’’ The periodical alluded to the 
striking transitions, managed with consummate skill, from the scien- 
tific description of whaling and sea life to the weird, phantom-like 
character of the plot and of some of the characters; these transi- 
tions Melville made an element of great power, for they ‘‘constantly 
pique the attention of the reader, keeping curiosity alive, and pre- 
senting the combined charm of surprise and alternation.’’** Har- 





24Ibid., x (November 22, 1851), 403-4. 

25The Harper firm published Moby Dick. 

*6Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, 1v (January, 1852), 277. 
27Ibid., 1v (December, 1851), 137. 

28] bid. 
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per’s, moreover, found the characters individual, interesting, and 
real. It said: 

The introductory chapters of the volume, containing sketches of life in the 
great marts of Whalingdom, New Bedford and Nantucket, are pervaded with 
a fine vein of comic humor, and reveal a succession of portraitures, in which 
the lineaments of nature shine forth, through a good deal of perverse, inten- 
tional exaggeration. To many readers, these will prove the most interesting 
portion of the work. Nothing can be better than the description of the owners 
of the vessel, Captain Peleg and Captain Bildad, whose acquaintance we make 
before the commencement of the voyage, The character of Captain Ahab also 
opens on us with wonderful power. He exercises a wild, bewildering fascina- 
tion by his dark and mysterious nature, which is not at all diminished when 
we obtain a clearer insight into his strange history. Indeed, all the members 
of the ship’s company, the three mates, Starbuck, Stubbs, and Flash, the wild, 
savage Gayheader, the case-hardened old blacksmith, the bosom friend of the 
narrator — all stand before us in the strongest individual relief, presenting 
a unique picture gallery, which every artist must despair of rivaling.?9 

In this re-examination of the contemporary reception of Moby 
Dick it should be noted that certain eminent British and American 
periodicals failed to review or even to mention Moby Dick at all. 
No mention of Moby Dick is made by such British periodicals as 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, Chamber’s Edinburgh Journal, 
Edinburgh Review, Gentleman’s Magazine, Quarterly Review, 
North British Review, Notes and Queries, Fraser’s Magazine, and 
British Quarterly Review. Likewise silent are such American peri- 
odicals as American Review, Knickerbocker Magazine, Atlantic 
Monthly, New Englander, North American Review, The Ladies’ 
Repository, and The National Magazine. 

There is, nevertheless, sufficient evidence, as the above citations 
show, to indicate that Moby Dick, contrary to the prevailing im- 
pression, was well received in certain critical circles, that it was 
given adequate and favorable reviews, and that the notion that 
in its own day Moby Dick was greeted with a little respect and a 
great deal of derision is not in accord with the facts. Although 
British critical opinion was about evenly divided, American criti- 
‘al opinion was predominantly favorable, there being no original 
American reviews, discovered in this study, which can be classed 
as, on the whole, unfavorable. Melville’s genius was recognized 
by both British and American contemporary reviewers, and if Moby 
Dick failed to achieve popularity, this neglect may be laid, in some 
measure, to the obtuseness of the reading public and not entirely 
to the hostility of the contemporary reviewers.*” 


~T bid, 
30On the relations of book reviewers and publishers in the mid-century, see 
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William Charvat, ‘‘James T. Fields and the Beginnings of Book Promotion, 
1840-1855,’’ Huntington Library Quarterly, vir (November, 1944), 75-94. 

Mr. Charvat shows that the book notices and reviews of the times were 
often venal and commercial; many of the favorable ones were either puffs or 
copy furnished by the publisher himself, and some of the unfavorable ones 
were animated by the disappointment of the proprietors of the periodical at 
receiving insufficient advertising from the publisher of the book. He says: 
‘*TIncidentally, it is worth noting at this point that in the light of the facts 
here presented, the numerous recent studies of the contemporary reputation 
of American writers are subject to careful scrutiny. To attempt to estimate 
Melville’s reputation, for example, by counting up favorable reviews is simply 
naive. Melville himself was well aware of the value of such evidence, for he 
had the far more realistic figures of Harper’s accounting office to tell him 
how popular he was with readers.’’ 

Without disputing Mr. Charvat’s contention, it may be sufficient to remark 
here that since I am attacking the thesis that Melville’s Moby Dick was gen- 
erally derided by the reviewers and its genius was, therefore, unrecognized, 
it seems not unfair, admitting that some reviews of the day were puffs and 
others were motivated by commercial animus, to sample a respectable num- 
ber of contemporary magazines and to report their reviews as they appeared, 
the unfavorable as well as the favorable. For it was the misinterpretation by 
literary historians of the general tenor of the reviews, and not Harper’s ac- 
counting figures, which propagated the myth of Moby Dick’s unpopularity in 
the 1850’s and of the generally savage criticism of it by the reviewers of 
Melville’s own day. Whether the reviews were honest or not is another ques- 
tion, and it is a question which Mr. Charvat has admirably discussed. 














THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH CHARACTER-WRITING 
IN THE EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


3y WENDELL CLAUSEN 
University of Washington 


How much influence Isaac Casaubon’s edition and Latin trans- 
lation of the Ethical Characters of Theophrastus in 1592' had on 
the beginnings of English Character-writing and why the Char- 
acter form developed as it did in England are questions still very 
much open to discussion. Several partial treatments of the subject 
have previously been written ; by comparing the Ethical Characters 
with Joseph Hall’s Characterismes of Vertues and Vices,? the Over- 
burian Characters,’ and Ben Jonson’s humour comedies, scholars 
have reached varying conclusions.* This process of reasoning back- 
ward, however, when not strengthening an already well-grounded 
argument, is rarely satisfying. Too much is left to inferences which 
may or may not be correct. Such a method does not explain, for 
example, why we find a literary hiatus of almost fourteen years 
between Casaubon’s first edition (1592) and the first tangible allu- 


1Casaubon published Characters I-X XIII with a Latin translation at Lyons 
in 1592. From Heidelberg MSS he added Characters XXIV-XXVIII to his 
second edition in 1599, also published at Lyons. Characters XXIX and XXX 
were not discovered until 1786, when they were edited by J. C. Amaduzzi at 
Parma. See J. E. Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship (Cambridge, 
England, 1908), 11, 208; also J. M. Edmonds’ edition of the Characters in the 
Loeb Classical Library (London, 1924), p. 31. (1559 and Leyden are mis- 
prints for 1599 and Lyons.) 

2Licensed March 7, 1608 (Arber, Transcript of the Stationers’ Register, 11, 
371). They were published in 1608 and later versified by Nahum Tate in 1691. 

8Licensed December 13, 1613 (Arber, op, cit., 11, 538). Published in May, 
1614, after Sir Thomas Overbury’s mysterious death in the Tower of London. 
There were in all twenty-two characters in this impression, but not all of 
these were written by Overbury. He may have been responsible for the first 
eleven; see W. J. Paylor, The Overburian Characters, Perey Reprints XIII 
(Oxford, 1936), Intro., pp. xvi-xvii. The rest, according to the title-page, were 
composed by ‘‘other learned Gentlemen his friends.’?’?’ Overbury’s own Char- 
acters perhaps antedate those of Joseph Hall; ef. Thomas Fuller, The Worthies 
of England, ed. P. Austin Nuttall (London, 1840), 1, 563, 

4Compare, for example, E, N. 8. Thompson, Literary Bypaths of the Renais- 
sance (Yale University Press, 1924), pp. 1-27, and G. S. Gordon, English 
Literature and the Classics (Oxford, 1912), pp. 49-86. 
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sions to the Ethical Characters in Jonson’s Volpone (1605),° or 
why English Character-writers later in the century follow Over- 
bury rather than Hall, who modeled his Characterismes of Vices 
closely upon Theophrastus. It is the aim of this study to approach 
the problem from a quite different standpoint: to begin with a 


i brief survey of the historical milieu for Character-writing in Eng- 
land, and then to develop a broader literary treatment of the sub- 
4 ject on the basis of this preliminary sketch. 


No genuine attempt has yet been made to distinguish the in- 

fluence of Theophrastus on English literature and thought both 

i before and after he became popularly known as the author of the 

r Ethical Characters. As a result, opinion on the importance of Theo- 

phrastus before the appearance of Hall’s Characterismes in 1608 

is decidedly vague and, for the most part, founded on conjecture. 

A good deal of this confusion is traceable to a badly mistaken view 

that any mention of Theophrastus constitutes a reference to the 

Ethical Characters, and also to an over-long uncriticized notion of 
Theophrastus’ reputation before the seventeenth century. 

Like many another great man, Theophrastus has had the bad 
fortune of being misjudged almost completely by later times. 
Through a strange irony, perhaps what was for him the least sig- 
nificant writing of his prolific output® has survived to make his 
name a byword. Theophrastus was above all else a philosophically- 
minded scientist; that is, he approached science by way of philoso- 
) phy rather than philosophy through science —a far more con- 
) temporary trend. Although he was widely famed even in his own 
| day as a rhetorician,’ his career as littérateur was only incidental 

) to his more profound studies. Previous to the early years of the 
: seventeenth century, Theophrastus would have been known almost 


via eel 


exclusively as a scientist, or what was at that time considered to be 
a “‘scientist.’? Only as a result of the tremendous and widespread 
, vogue of Character-writing during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
. centuries did he acquire his reputation as the author of the Ethical 





5See notes 30 and 38 infra. 

6Diogenes Laertius (De Vitis, V, 42-50) attributes over two hundred works 
to Theophrastus, several of which contain eighteen books. But for the re- 
liability of Diogenes Laertius, see Richard Hope, The Book of Diogenes Laer- 
tius (Columbia University Press, 1930), p. 61 and passim. 

7Hence, the false etymology asserted by several ancient authors: eo- 
Gouotos = ‘‘divine speaker.’’ His real name was supposedly Tyrtamus. 
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Characters. Yet this is the Theophrastian ‘‘tradition’’ to which 
later times have fallen heir.*® 


It seems clear, therefore, that subsequent appraisals of Theo- 
phrastus’ reputation must differ markedly from one that an edu- 
cated man at the close of the sixteenth century might make. To 
him Theophrastus would appear as an ancient (and therefore re- 
spected) authority on scientific matters, especially Botany,® and as 


‘The reputation of Theophrastus, before popularized by the Ethical Char- 
acters, might be reconstructed with considerable accuracy from the following 
sources. Works like Cicero’s De Divinatione, which were available only in mu- 
tilated and fragmentary MSS until a later date, have been omitted. The fol- 
lowing works, with the date of the editio princeps or of an important edition 
of each, are those known to have been in circulation before ca. 1600 and to 
have exerted an appreciable influence. For this latter reason, several Greek 
works are not listed. 

Aulus Gellius, Noct. Att. (1469) IV. 13. 2; VI. 8. 2; VIII. 6. 9; XIII. 5; 
XVI. 15. 1. 

Cicero, Ad. Att. (1470) II. 9; II. 6; VI. 1: Brut. (1469) 37, 121, 122: De 
Fin. (1467) I. 6. 14; IV. 3, 79; V. 11. 73, 77, 85: De Nat. Deor, (1508) I. 
33: De Off. (1465) I. 3; II. 56, 64: De Or. (1465) I. 43, 49, 55; III. 184, 
221: Disp. Tuse. (1525, Erasmus) IIT. 10, 28. 69; V. 9, 25-26; VI. 30. 85. 

Jerome, Eps. (1516-20) Ad Nepotianum, 3: Adv. Jovinianum (this work is 
important because Jerome quotes in it the only extant fragment of the Liber 
de Nuptiis, wrongly attributed to Theophrastus. See Migne, Pat. Lat., XXIII, 
Hieron. II, col. 276ff.). 

Pliny, Hist. Nat. (1469) VIII. 104, 128, 173, 222; IX. 28, 175; X. 79; XI. 
281. 

Plutarch, Parallel Lives (popularized by Lord North’s translation in 1579) 
Lye. X. 2; Solon IV. 2, XXI. 2; Them. XXV. Per. XXIII, XXXV. 4, XXXVIII. 
2; Alcib. X. 3; Arist. XXV.. 2; Sul. XXVI. 2; Lys. XIII. 2, XIX. 3; Nic. 
X, XI. 7; Ages. II. 3, XXXV. 6; Sest. XIII. 4; Alex. IV. 3; Cato Jr. XXXVII. 
2;Agis IT; Cic. XIV. 3. 

Quintilian, Inst. Orat. (1470) III. 1. 15, 7. 1, 8. 25; IV. 1. 32; VIIT. 1. 2; 
a Us Si, 

Diogenes Laertius deserves special mention, for besides casual notes (VI. 
32; VIII. 48, 55; IX. 6), he gives a biography of Theophrastus (V. 36- 
57) and lists his works (V. 42-50). Though written in Greek, the work of 
Diogenes Laertius first appeared in Europe in the Latin translation of Am- 
brosius Traversarius Camaldulensis, printed at Rome, n.d., at Venice, 1475, 
and again at Rome, 1476. Stephanus (Henri Estienne) printed a revision of 
Ambrosius’ translation, which exerted a wide influence until in some measure 
superseded by Casaubon’s Paris edition, 1593, and his translation printed at 
Geneva in 1615, 

To this list should also be added Theophrastus’ own xegi qut@v totogia, 
translated by Theodorus Gaza in 1483 as the Historia Plantarum, edited 
through 1495-98, and re-edited at Paris in 1529. For this important work J. 
C. Sealiger wrote a set of Commentarii et Animadversiones, which were post- 
humously published by his son Sylvius at Leyden in 1584. 

In this mass of Theophrastian reference generally available to the scholarly- 
minded reader before 1600, it is to be noted especially that the only mention 
of the Ethical Characters oceurs in the list of Diogenes Laertius (V. 47, 48: 
simply as yagaxtijges Hiixot). Nowhere is the work discussed or described as 
such, 

#Theophrastus wrote his xegi qut@v totogig on the subject and is tradi- 
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a thinker who had helped to fill out the grand Aristotelian corpus 
of categorization and deduction in its broadest application to all 
realms of human knowledge. That Theophrastus was also the au- 
thor of a tiny book of Character sketches seems to have been, be- 
fore ca. 1600, generally unknown or considered so unimportant as 
to be disregarded. With the exception of the incomplete editions 
of Pirkheimer’® and Camozzi,’' and a few other minor editions,” 
there exists scarcely any evidence to show that Theophrastus’ name 
was ever linked directly with Character-writing or the particular 
type of descriptio’® that had been practiced for centuries in the 
rhetorical schools. In short, only by a removal of emphasis from the 
Ethical Characters to Theophrastus’ scientific works — which was 
the attitude of the late sixteenth century —is it possible to ap- 
proach a dispassionate analysis of Theophrastian influence, if any, 
on English Literature before the appearance of Hall’s Character- 
ismes of Vertues and Vices in 1608. 

To attempt, however, an analysis of the situation is to be con- 
fronted with an apparent dilemma: either Casaubon’s edition was 
unknown in England until a comparatively late date — say ca. 
1605 — or it was known much earlier but for some reason disre- 
garded. At first thought it would seem highly unlikely that a work 
which had three printings in France,'* was praised by the contem- 
porary dictator of learning, J. J. Sealiger,’® and later initiated a 
literary vogue that lasted sporadically for several centuries, should 
not be speedily known in Elizabethan England. It seems almost 


tionally regarded as the father of Botany. See also A. Wolf, A History of 
Science, Technology, and Philosophy in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies (London, 1935), pp. 395ff. 

10Wilibald Pirkheimer discovered and edited Characters I-XV at Nurem- 
berg in 1527. See Sandys, op. cit., 1, 260. 

1G, B. Camozzi edited Characters I-XXIII at Venice in 1552. See J. M. 
Edmonds, op. cit., p. 31. Casaubon undoubtedly made use of these two edi- 
tions; otherwise, so far as I can determine, they exerted no literary influence 
whatsoever. 

12Cratander, 1531; Oporinus, 1541; H. Stephanus, 1557; Lycius, 1561; 
Auberius, 1582; Morel, 1583; Sylberg, 1584. These editors, however, seem to 
have been almost completely ignored — and deservedly so, for they did little 
but further confuse an already badly mangled text. For a brief discussion 
of each see J. F. Fischer’s Praefatio to his edition of the Ethical Characters 
(Koburgi, 1763). 

13Cf, Cicero, Top., XXII, 83: ‘‘descriptio, quam Graeci yagaxtijga vocant.’’ 
Quintilian (VI, 2, 17) speaks of ‘‘illa in scholis #0y.’’ In his Latin transla- 
tion of Theophrastus, Casaubon used the term descriptio as a synonym for 
the Greek yagaxtyo.- 
141592, 1599, 1612, at Lyons. 
15Ep. 35, with Casaubon’s reply, Ep. 19. 
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equally improbable, on the other hand, had the Ethical Characters 
been circulating widely in England before ca. 1605, that some ver- 
satile writer should not have capitalized on their possibilities by 
writing and perhaps dedicating a book of English Characters to 
the King.**® James was widely known as a lover of things antique, 
and, though much less widely, as an at least occasional admirer of 
Isaac Casaubon.’*? As early as 1601 Spotswood, then minister of 
Calder, had called on Casaubon in Paris and kindly informed him, 
as Mark Pattison puts it, that ‘‘his learning and piety were well 
known to that learned monarch [James].’’’* 

In any event, it is only another of many literary fictions that the 
Ethical Characters reached England and circulated widely there 
before 1600. Such a view—a result of considering the Ethical 
Characters as the work of Theophrastus — rests mainly on the near 
Character sketches of the late sixteenth-century pamphleteers and, 
especially, a mention of the ‘‘golden Booke of Theophrastus’’ in 
Thomas Nashe’s The Anatomie of Absurditte.° Nashe’s allusion, 
however, is certainly to the spurious Liber de Nuptus, and not to 
the Ethical Characters.*® St. Jerome, who quotes the only extant 
fragment of the Liber de Nuptus in his Epistola adversus Jovini- 
anum,*' enthusiastically dubbed the book aureolus (i.e., golden), 
and that tag-name stuck to it down the centuries. In fact, a closer 
examination of Nashe’s text will reveal that he is not even directly 


16Richard Aldington, A Book of Characters (London, 1924), pp. 10-11, sug- 
gests that Hall’s Characterismes may have been inspired by a desire to please 
James. But this does not seem to be the case. In 1603 Hall composed the 
overly enthusiastic King’s Prophecie or Weeping Joy on the accession of 
James, and in 1621 prefaced the first folio of his collected works with an ex- 
travagant laudation of the King. However, there is neither dedication nor 
laudatory preface in the Characterismes — which would be expected if they 
were directed at James. 

17Casaubon mentions James eighty-nine times in his Hphemerides, a per- 
sonal diary covering the period from February 18, 1597, to June 18, 1614, 
and alludes to a correspondence in the spring of 1603; see R. Russell’s edi- 
tion of Casaubon’s Ephemerides (Oxford, 1850), 1, 479. James’s appreciation 
of Casaubon, however, seems to have shifted as Casaubon tended toward An- 
glicanism or Catholicism. When finally Casaubon, last of the great French 
classical scholars, did come to London at James’s request in 1610, he was put 
to work refuting the third-rate Annales Ecclesiastici of Baronius, a con- 
temporary Catholic author. 

18[saac Casaubon 1558-1614 (Oxford, 1892), p. 264. 

The Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. R. B. McKerrow (London, 1904-10), 
I, 13-14. Cf. also E. C. Baldwin, ‘‘The Relation of the English Character to 
Its Greek Prototype,’’ PMLA, xvi (1903), 415, note 1. 
20See McKerrow, ed. cit., Iv, 16 (note on I, 14). 
211, 47, in Migne, Pat. Lat., xxi (Hieron, II), col. 276. 
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quoting the Inber de Nuptiis, but is rather translating an allusion 
from Walter Map’s anti-feministic Epistola Valerii ad Rufinum 
(ne ducat uxorem**). And further, the Anatomie itself, as Nashe 
confesses,** was an ‘‘embrion’’ of his youth, inspired by an un- 
happy love affair with a ‘‘fair one’’ who had proved false and 
jilted him two years before (i.e., 1587). A partial quotation from 
the compendious title of the tract suggests how completely Nashe 
followed in the bitterly misogynous tradition of the Liber de Nup- 
tiis — his ‘‘golden Booke of Theophrastus’’: The Anatomie of Ab- 
surditie, contayning a breefe Confutation of the slender imputed 
prayses to feminine Perfection. ... The matter of the late sixteenth- 
century pamphleteers and their relation to Character-writing will 
be taken up later in this study. 

It is significant, also, that Joseph Hall, self-allegedly an imitator 
of Theophrastus in his Characterismes (1608) ,?* shows no traces of 
Theophrastian influence in his satirical Virgidemiae of 1598-99 — 
at least no more than Chaucer does, and anyone maintaining that 
Chaucer was familiar with the Ethical Characters would be com- 
mitting himself to a dangerous thesis.?> Had the Ethical Characters 
been at all available in England before the turn of the century, we 
might reasonably expect to find Hall adapting them to his work 
or, at least, showing some appreciable traces of their influence. The 
Character, as Samuel Butler demonstrated later in the century,”° 
is a ready-made form for clever, biting satire; and Barrett Wendell 
points out that ‘fof Elizabethan satirists Hall was among the most 
noteworthy.’”*? To ask whether Hall would have read the Ethical 
Characters if they had been available would be unfair to a man 
widely known as a scholar, who based his satire on Greek and Latin 
models, and who was highly regarded for his learning by even 
pedantic King James. 

An even stronger reason for believing that the Ethical Char- 





22Some scholars doubt if this work is Map’s, but it is included in his De 
Nugis Curialium, IV, 3-5, ed. M. A. James, Anecdota Oxoniensia, 1914, pp. 
143ff. 

*3In the Epistle prefacing the Anatomie, ed. cit., pp. 5ff. 

24See the Proem to his Vertues. 

25Chaucer mentions Theophrastus in the Prologue to the Tale of the Wife 
of Bath, line 671, But see F. A. Robinson, The Cambridge Chaucer (Boston, 
1933), p. 805, Il. 670ff. 

26In his Genuine Remains of Verse and Prose, written in 1667-69, and post- 
humously published in 1759, 

*7The Temper of the Seventeenth Century in English Literature (New York, 
1904), p. 167. 
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acters did not circulate in England until sometime after 1600 can 
be derived from the works of the first English Character-writers 
themselves. A number of the direct borrowings from Theophrastus 
by Hall, Overbury, and later, by John Earle, are traceable to Char- 
acters XXIV-XXVIII.** These five Characters from Heidelberg 
MSS were published by Casaubon for the first time at Lyons late 
in 1599. Since these allusions occur not in one only, but in all three 
of the best known Character-writers of the early seventeenth cen- 
tury, it seems quite evident that Casaubon’s 1599 edition, and not, 
as commonly supposed, his 1592 edition, circulated in England. 

Sometime, then, after the turn of the century the Ethical Char- 
acters found their way to England in Casaubon’s second edition. 
The first tangible allusions*® to them in the work of an English 
writer appear, as might be expected, in Ben Jonson’s tragi-comedy, 
Volpone,*®” which the Globe Theater brought out in 1605.*' On the 
strength of Jonson’s allusions alone it would perhaps be risky to 
conclude that ca. 1605 marks the terminus a quo for direct Theo- 
phrastian influence in England; yet this date well agrees with his- 
torical evidence. 

A lapse of four or five years before Casaubon’s edition reached 
England would have been most likely. There was, as Mark Pattison 
notes in his biography of Casaubon, little or no scholarly inter- 
course between England and the Continent during the first years 


28Cf. E. C. Baldwin, ‘‘The Relation of the English Character to Its Greek 
Prototype,’’ PMLA, xvi (1903), 418-421. 

29The descriptive dramatis personae of Every Man Out of His Humour 
(1599) and the Induction to Cynthias Kevells (1600) have been thought to 
result from a direct acquaintance on Jonson’s part with the Ethical Charac- 
ters. But there are no very convincing reasons for this view. The Induction 
to Cynthias Revells may be merely an elaboration, in masque technique, of the 
Terentian Prologus (ef. especially the Prologus to the Heautontimorumenos, 
ll. 35 ad. fin.). Abundant examples can be found in the satires of Horace (1, 
8) and Juvenal (VIII, IX), the Lpigrammata of Martial, Chaucer’s Pro- 
logue to the Canterbury Tales, and the late sixteenth-century pamphleteers to 
account for this description of characters in Every Man Out of His Humour. 
It is informing that there are no traceable reminiscences of Theophrastus in 
Every Man Out of His Humour, but there are five years later in Volpone. 

30Cf, the entry in Sir Politick Would-Be’s diary (III, i, 136): ‘‘A rat had 
gnawne my spurre-lethers; notwithstanding I put on new, and did goe forth: 
but, first, I threw three beans over the threshhold,’’ with Theophrastus, Char. 
XVI. 3: zai tiv dbdv éav ixegdodun vari wh xedtegov xogevbijvar Ewe 
SieEZADy tis 7H Aldous teeic inte tic 6500 SiaPadp. 

s1The play is actually dated 1605; however, according to L. N. Holt 
(‘fNotes on Ben Jonson’s Volpone,’?’ MLN xx [1905], 164-165), this date 
extends into March of 1606. 
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of the seventeenth century.**? The very fact that the work was pub- 
lished and republished at Lyons would have tended to preclude the 
possibility of its having any very immediate circulation in England. 
Lyons was widely known as a center of Catholic publications.** 
Even an ‘‘innocent’’ work like Casaubon’s would be suspect, since 
it was no uncommon practice of the day for editors to interlard 
their scholarly observations with personal religious prejudices. And 
it must certainly have rankled book-dealers in Protestant countries 
that the Lyonnese printing houses had resorted to the Index and 
brand of ‘‘heretic’’ to stop Protestant books at the French border, 
thus securing a monopoly of the French market for themselves.** 
Besides, the memory of St. Bartholomew’s Eve was by no means 
dead. In Lyons alone a rioting populace had massacred from seven 
to eight hundred persons of Protestant faith.*° As late as 1587 — 
only five years before Casaubon’s first edition — Lyons had leagued 
itself publicly with Paris and several other French cities for the 
‘*active’’ defense of Catholicism.** It is no wonder, then, that the 
English, to whom books were ‘‘not absolutely dead things,’’ should 
have looked askance on any work issuing from the presses of Lyons. 

Furthermore, if Casaubon’s 1599 edition circulated at all in Eng- 
land before ca. 1605, it is difficult to give any plausible reason why 
there are no traces of it before that date, and yet a flurry of in- 
terest almost immediately after.*7 There occur, in succession, the 
allusions in Jonson’s Volpone (1605) ,°* Overbury’s Characters (ca. 


82P, 261: ‘‘Neither North nor South Britain entered into the comity of 
nations, in such a way that the natives of all countries indiscriminately cir- 
culated through our universities, either as students or professors as they once 
had done... .’’ 
83Cf, Pattison, op. cit., pp. 112ff. 
34Tbid., p. 113, 
Jean H. Mariéjol, Histoire de France, ed. Ernest Lavisse (Paris, 1903), 
vi, 131. 
86Ibid., p. 266. 
37P, Needham, in the Praefatio to his edition of the Ethical Characters 
(Cambridge, 1712), wrote that he had to send to the Continent (Amsterdam) 
for a copy of Casaubon’s edition because, even then, it was ‘‘rarissima in 
Britannia nostra.’’ 
38Cf. note 30 supra; also Volpone, III, 13-32: 
I meane not those, that have your bare towne-arte, 
a ee ee a ce, ee ee re ee not those, 
With their court-dog-tricks, that can fawne and fleere, 
Make their revennue out of legs, and faces, 
Echo my-Lord, and lick away a mouth 
with Theophrastus, Char. II, 3: zai dpa toita Aéywv axd tod ipartiov 
ageeiv xgoxvda, xt. I have found the following entry, which I cannot ac- 
count for, in Arber’s Transcript, 11, 375, under April 21, 1608: ‘‘Thomas 
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1607) ,** Hall’s Characterismes (1608) ,*° and John Healey’s trans- 
lation (before 1610).*1 Not only is this period of sudden interest 
typical of the excitement occasioned by the discovery of some new 
and — to those interested — important work, but it also suggests 
strongly that a self-conscious literary group was behind it. The 
most influential group of this kind in London at the time was the 
so-called Jonsonian Circle. If Overbury’s Characters, which fixed 
the temper of later English Character-writing, can be associated 
with Jonson, it is comparatively easy to see why the Character 
form developed as it did in England. 

Though Overbury’s name does not figure in Lord Clarendon’s 
list*? of Jonson’s friends whom he met, it is certain that Overbury, 
as a brilliant young wit, was on friendly terms with Jonson. During 
his famous visit at Hawthornden in the early winter months of 
1619, Jonson remarked to William Drummond that Overbury had 
been ‘‘first his friend, then turned his mortal enemie.’’** The break 
in their friendship could hardly have occurred before 1610, since 
in that year Jonson wrote a congratulatory epigram (CXIII) to 
Overbury on his return from traveling abroad. And so intimate 
were their relations previously that Jonson had been entrusted with 
the delicate mission of reciting Overbury’s amorous poem, A Wife, 
to the Countess of Rutland.** 

Now, an examination of the evidence will show how Jonson 


Thorpe. Entred for his copie under the hand of Sir George Bucke and the 
wardens The Characters of Twoo Royall Masks. Invented by Ben Jonson ...’’ 
It is quite probable that this work, whatever it may have been, was inspired 
by the Ethical Characters. 

89Cf, note 3 supra. 

40Cf, note 2 supra, 

41Healey’s translation was probably inspired by the appearance of Hall’s 
Characterismes, for, in 1608, Healey had translated Hall’s Mundus Alter et 
Idem (Frankfort, 1605) humorously as The Discovery of a New World. Hea- 
ley’s translation of the Characters, separately paginated, was not published 
until some years after his death (1610) with his translation of Epictetus, and 
after the Character form had been popularized by the Overburian Characters. 

420ife (Dublin, 1760), 1, 30. Clarendon (Edward Hyde) was not born, 
however, until 1609, and so would have been only about five years old when 
Overbury died. He speaks of Jonson and his friends whom he met when he 
was ‘‘only a student of the law’’—probably about 1634, See ‘‘ Edward 
Hyde’’ in DNB. 

43Ben Jonson’s Conversations with William Drummond of Hawthornden, 
ed. R. F. Patterson (London, 1924), p. 16. 

447bid., p. 20. The Countess was Sir Philip Sidney’s only child, Elizabeth, 
wife of the fifth Earl of Rutland. Jonson, who was unaware of Overbury’s 
infatuation, ‘‘discorded’’ with Overbury when he found out that he had been 
unwittingly playing Pandarus. It was probably this quarrel that made Over- 
bury Jonson’s ‘‘ mortal enemie.’’ 
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through his friendship with Overbury would have been the literary 
mediator, so to speak, for Character-writing in England. In 1605 
we find allusions to two of the Ethical Characters in Jonson, who 
was an indefatigable searcher for the novel and recondite among 
the Classics, and who would have been among the first to seize upon 
any new find salvaged from antiquity. Even more important, Jon- 
son was the center of a literary circle, and whatever he had dis- 
covered could not long remain a secret to his associates. If the 
piquant notes of Drummond** present a true picture of the man, 
Jonson was in the habit of dwelling at great length on the various 
merits of his own works and the niceness with which he had 
‘“‘chewed and digested’’ and then reassembled the remarks of an 
ancient author. Overbury, one of Jonson’s friends, was influenced 
by his interest to compose some ‘‘ witty Characters,’’ combining the 
form and a few reminiscences of the new work (Theophrastus) with 
the broad, satirical subject matter of the humour comedies (Jonson). 
The latter influence, being the stronger and more immediate, of 
course predominated. Jonson’s vigorous personality and his insis- 
tence on the point that a writer is not merely ‘‘a creature that 
swallows what it takes in crude, raw, or undigested; but that feeds 
with an appetite, and hath a stomach to concoct, divide, and turn 
all into nourishment,’’*® account for the very few direct remi- 
niscences of Theophrastus in the Overburian Characters. 

It is true, however, that the first real publicizing of Theophras- 
tus’ Ethical Characters in England came with Hall’s Character- 
ismes in 1608. In the Proem to his Vertues Hall frankly acknowl- 
edges that he is following Theophrastus, that ‘‘ancient Master of 
morality.’’ Yet this fact is not at odds with the view that, in its 
development and popularity, the English Character is traceable to 
the literary temper of the Jonsonian Circle. The point to be made is 
simply that Hall did not write a true English Character. His Ver- 
tues, for which he had no Theophrastian model, are mere moral 
exhortations.*7 They are couched in Character form, but their sole 
aim, as Hall admitted in his Proem, is ‘‘to discover these two vir- 
tue and vice to the world.’’ A glance at the titles of the Vices will 





Cf, ibid., pp. 1, 5, 8, 10, 34, 56. 

“Discoveries, Cli, 3. 

47A good portion of the subject matter in Hall’s Vertues may be found, 
though in less developed form, in his earlier Meditations and Vows. 
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show how closely they are modeled on Theophrastus.** They convey 
the impression of being natively English only because Hall at- 
tempted to make them suitable for his own day by adding varied 
local touches and shifting the scene from Athens in the fourth 
century before Christ to early seventeenth-century London. Hall’s 
‘‘Busy-Body’’ gives anyone who will listen a report on the Scottish 
Mine and gossips about the great fish caught at Lynn or the freezing 
over of the Thames; the ‘‘ News-Monger’’ of Theophrastus tries to 
pass off as true wild rumors about the wars for the regency in Mace- 
donia. Theophrastus’ ‘‘Boaster,’’ who has never set foot outside 
the walls of Athens, stands on the quay of the Piraeus and shows 
gullible strangers letters from Antipater inviting him to Mace- 
donia; Hall’s ‘‘ Vain-Glorious’’ man has a handful of letters from 
this or that great lord, and happens also to be in possession of a 
paper from an influential friend at the French Court. The treat- 
ment of the Characters is basically the same; only the surround- 
ings have been changed. Hall’s ‘‘Busy-Body’’ is Theophrastus’ 
‘“News-Monger’’ twenty centuries later, and Theophrastus’ ‘‘ Boast- 
er’’ relinquishes the docks of the Piraeus to stroll up and down 
Paul’s Walk in the heart of seventeenth-century London. 

The slight notice that Hall’s Characterismes gained in contrast 
to the immediate stir occasioned by the posthumous publication of 
Overbury’s Charactcrs in 1614** indicated that the reading public 
was not blind to most of these points. Overbury’s Characters went 
through five impressions in the first year of publication. With 
each succeeding impression new Characters were added by writers 
who remain, for the most part, unknown.*® John Donne contributed 
the eighty-third and final Character, The true Character of a 
Dunce, to the eleventh impression in 1622.°! In striking contrast 
to this vogue of Character-writing initiated by the appearance of 
Overbury’s Characters, we find only a literary silence after the 
publication of Hall’s Characterismes. This is even more strange 


48For a detailed list of comparisons between Hall’s Vices and Theophrastus’ 
Characters, see E, C. Baldwin, ‘‘The Relation of the English Character to Its 
Great Prototype,’?’ PMLA, xvi (1903), 418-421. 

49The mysterious circumstances of Overbury’s death on September 15, 1613, 
in the Tower probably had a great deal to do with the popularity of the Char- 
acters that went by his name (cf. DNB, xu, 381). 

50See W. J. Paylor, ed. cit., Intro., pp. xvii-xxxi, for some of the probable 
authors, and also his article, ‘‘Thomas Dekker and the Overburian Char- 
acters,’?’ MLR, xxx1 (1936), 155-160. See also E. M. Simpson, ‘‘ John Donne 
and Sir Thomas Overbury’s Characters,’’ MLR, xvi (1923), 410-415. 
51See Paylor, ibid., XX XIII, 
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, | if we reflect that Casaubon himself took up residence in London 
. about 1610.°* All in all, had it not been for the chance publication 
1 1 of Overbury’s Characters in 1614, Character-writing might never 
" ! have become a vogue in England, or certainly would have been 
. % deferred for many years. 

h i What was the reason for the faddish popularity of the Over- 
— burian Characters and the comparative lack of interest in Hall’s 
: Characterismes? Again we turn to Jonson for an answer. Drum- 


mond writes in the Conversations that he asked Jonson to criticize 
e his poetry; and Jonson candidly replied that Drummond’s poems 
were good but ‘‘smelled too much of the Schooles, and were not 
after the fancie of the time.’”** This same criticism applies to Hall’s 





n | Characterismes. 

. « Hall’s Vices ‘‘smelled’’ of the rhetorical schools. For centuries 
t the technique of descriptio, which is traceable in type to Theophras- 
1- tus,°* had been practiced as a bloodless rhetorical exercise, and was 
3? even late in the sixteenth century. Character sketches, to quote E. 
. os N. 8. Thompson, ‘‘belonged to the domain of ethics and rhetorie, 
n as well as literature, and were so used in the schools for purposes 


9955 


of moral instruction and rhetorical elaboration. Perhaps the 
only real differences between Hall’s Characterismes and these con- 
ventional exercises were that Hall aped Theophrastus directly 
through Casaubon’s edition, and that his sketches were arranged 
consecutively in book form. As a point of interest, the earliest ex- 
th ample of this purely rhetorical Character yet extant is contained in 
the Auctor ad Herennium (ca. 80 B. C.),°° a work extremely 
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od 52Pattison, op. cit., p. 261. 

a 53Conversations, ed. cit., p. 11. 

; 54E. N. 8S. Thompson, op. cit., p. 6; ef. also the MS. stemma facing p. 30 

st in J. N. Edmonds’ edition of the Ethical Characters. 

of 55 bid, 

ies 561V, 50-52. This widely influential work seems to have been overlooked as 
a source for many of the near Character sketches found in English literature 

ge before the seventeenth century. I suggest that the definition of Notatio in the 
Auct. ad. Her. (IV, 50): ‘*Notatio est, cum alicuius natura certis describitur 

13? signis, quae sicuti notae quaedam, naturae sunt attributa; ut si velis non 

Its divitem sed ostentatorem pecuniosi describere: Iste, inquias, Iudices, qui se 
dici divitem putat, ete.’’ is the proximate source of the Descriptio passage 

13, in Wilson’s Arte of Rhetorique, 1553, 1560, ete. (Clarendon Press Reprint, p. 

a 187): ‘*We describe the manners of men, when we set them forth in their 

kinde what they are. As in speaking against a covetous man, thus. There is 

ble no such pinch peney on live, ete.’’ This particular passage, then, is not, as G. 

ar- 8. Gordon thinks (op. cit., p. 65), the result of centuries-old Byzantine and 

=e Medieval rhetorical traditions, It is directly traceable to a work only some 


two hundred years removed from Theophrastus himself. 
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popular throughout the sixteenth century because it was thought 
to be Cicero’s. The real author — perhaps a little known writer 
named Cornificius*’— frankly describes the practices of the schools 
as he knew them, and includes the device of Character-writing un- 
der the term notatio. 

If Hall’s Vices ‘‘smelled too much of the Schooles’’ to be pop- 
ular, his Vertues certainly were not gauged to the ‘‘fancie of the 
time.’’ Their persistent moralizing would not be especially attrac- 
tive to persons of taste in any period, much less so in one when 
wearisome religious bickering was the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. If there actually was a ‘‘fancie of the time,’’ it tended, out- 
side the realm of tragedy, toward an appreciation of the natively 
English, full-blooded, satirical wit found in the Overburian Char- 


acters and Ben Jonson’s humour comedies. 


Jonson, of course, in speaking of the ‘‘fancie of the time,’’ was 


doubtless referring to the immense popularity of his own works. 
When, in 1629, his play The New Inn was a dismal failure, he with- 
drew in a huff from the ‘‘loathed stage’’ because, in his own self- 
flattering lines, 


’T were simple fury still thyself to waste 
On such as have no taste!58 


The many striking similarities, then, between Jonson’s humour 
comedies and the Overburian Characters indicate how closely Over- 
bury and his successors followed the ‘‘fancie of the time,’’ and 
were thus in vogue.*® The eighty-second piece in the Overburian 
Collection, What a Character Is, describes the Character form as 
‘fa picture (reall or personal) quaintlie drawne in various collours, 
all of them heightned by one shadowing’’ (My italics). This reads 
much like a prose rendering of Jonson’s famous definition of a 
humour : 


As when some one peculiar quality 

Does so possess a man, that it doth draw 
All his effects, his spirits, and his powers, 
In their confluctions, all to runne one way, 
This may be truly said to be a Humour.®® 


57Schanz-Hosius, Romishe Litteraturgeschichte (Miinchen, 1927), 1, 589. 

580de to Himself, ll. 13-14. 

59See Paylor, op. cit., pp. 109-144, for detailed comparisons between the 
Overburian Characters and Jonson’s humour comedies, and also some of the 
pamphlets. 

60Rvery Man Out of His Humour, Induction, ll. 105-109. My italics. 
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Both the humour comedy and the Overburian Characters drew 
heavily for their corpus vile of subject matter on the late sixteenth- 
century pamphleteers, as, for example, Awdelay’s Fraternitye of 
Vagabondes (1565), Harman’s Caveat or Warning for Common 
Cursetors Vulgarly Called Vagabones (1566; inspired by Awde- 
lay), Greene’s Black Bookes Messenger (1592), Lodge’s Wit’s 
Miserie, and many others similar in type. As suggested by the near 
Character sketches they contain, these pamphlets were also, but to 
a lesser extent, an outgrowth of the rhetorical tradition. By the 
late sixteenth century, however, beneath the brunt of contemporary 
social events, the personalities of the men who wrote them, and the 
fast-growing consciousness of English nationalism, they had be- 
come typically Anglo-Saxon in subject matter, tone and idiom. 

In conclusion, it should not be thought that this close corre- 
spondence between the comedy of manners and Character-writing,® 
as exemplified in Jonson and Overbury, was an innovation of the 
early seventeenth century. Almost two millennia before, Menander, 
the chief poet of the Greek New Comedy, had been a pupil and an 
admirer of Theophrastus at the Lyceum in Athens. But it is first 
in the seventeenth century, because Jonson dominated literature 
of that period and particularly the beginnings of Character-writing 
through his friendship with Overbury, that the two forms are 
drawn closely together and, for a time, develop intimately side by 
side. It is this close association and the circumstances of it that 
explain the literary temper of the Overburian Characters and their 
subsequent popularity. Like almost everything else in early seven- 
teenth-century literature, the peculiar tenor and development of 
English Character-writing can be clarified by referring it to the 
dominant literary figure of that period, Ben Jonson. 





‘Jean La Bruyére has the following to say about this relationship in his 
famous Discours sur Théophraste, Oeuvres de La Bruy?re (Strasbourg and 
New York, 1910), x1x, 27: ‘‘Les savants, faisant attention A la diversité des 
moeurs qui y sont traitées et 4 la maniére naive dont tous les caractéres y sont 
exprimés, et la comparant d’ailleurs avec celle du poéte Ménandre, disciple de 
Théophraste, et qui servit ensuite de modéle 4 Térence qu’on a dans nos jours 
si heureusement imité, ne peuvent s’empécher de reconnaitre dans ce petit 
ouvrage la premiere source de tout le comique.’’ 











THE GRAPHIC DICTION OF MILTON’S ENGLISH PROSE 


3y Fred Emit EKFELT 
Texas A. and M. College 

His own well-known words in The Reason of Church Government 
make clear that Milton turned to prose as a homely medium through 
which truths were to be transmitted to other men. He laments be- 
cause God has called him to enter the controversy against the bish- 
ops when ‘‘the genial power of nature’’ would have led him to 
another task, composing poetry which aftertimes ‘‘should not will- 
ingly let . . . die.’’ This grander work he ‘‘covenants’’ with the 
reader to take on trust for a few years while he finishes the fight 
for truth to which God enjoins him. Until then, instead of ‘‘behold- 
ing the bright countenance of truth in the quiet and still air of 
delightfull studies,’’ he must ‘‘club quotations with men whose 
learning and beleif lies in marginal stuffings.’’ 

Since Milton had such an opinion of pamphleteering, it is not 
surprising that he considered the style proper for his prose less 
rigorous and less elevated than that required for poetry. Indica- 
tions of such an assumption occur so frequently in the tracts that 
one can cite only the most suggestive. In An Apology against a 
Pamphlet Called a Modest Confutation he disclaims the necessity 
for art in true eloquence. His disavowal is prompted by the un- 
wonted generosity of Bishop Hall, who has praised a certain “‘ vol- 
ley of expressions’’ in the poet’s Animadversions. In denying any 
conscious artistry Milton declares that true eloquence is ‘‘none, but 
the serious and hearty love of truth’’; he ‘‘whose mind so ever is 
fully possest with a fervent desire to know good things, and with 
the dearest charity to infuse the knowledge of them into others, 
when such a man would speak, his words . . . like so many nimble 
and airy servitors trip about him at command, and in well order’d 
files, as he would wish, fall aptly into their own places.’’? Twice 


1Church Government, 111, 235-241, passim, in the Columbia Edition, Frank 
Allen Patterson et al., ed., The Works of John Milton (New York, 1931-38), 
18 vols. All references to Milton’s work are to this edition. References to the 
verse are given by line. 
2Apology, Il, 362. 
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in An Apology*® when Milton defends himself for rough language 
against Hall, his concern for public opinion has a moral rather than 
an artistic basis. He brings to his defense, therefore, not Aristotle 
and Horace, but Scripture and the example of Martin Luther and 
other controversial writers. But perhaps the most explicit single 
reference to the tone of the prose occurs in the same pamphlet 
when, before beginning a ‘‘flight,’’ Milton asks that he ‘‘may have 
leave to soare a while as the Poets use.’”* 

This less exalted style manifests itself partly in a diction freely 
chosen from all the resources of English, unrestricted by the de- 
mands of a rarely relieved grandeur and austerity. In the prose 
Milton levies on the rich, profuse colloquial vocabulary of the Eliza- 
bethans for archaisms and dialectical words, ‘‘popular’’ onomato- 
poeic formations, slang, argot, unbookish borrowings from French, 
Dutch, and German made in outrageous disdain for original pro- 
nunciations, and so forth. The vocabulary of the prose includes a 
considerable list of words, many of shadowy ancestry, which have 
more formal or more literary equivalents. ‘‘All in a pudder,”’ 
‘‘came out piping hot,’’ ‘‘the common stales,’’ ‘‘a band of rooking 
Officials,’’ ‘‘every Politick Fetch,’’ ‘‘fob off the right of the peo- 
ple,’’ ‘‘revil’d, and ruffi’d’’ ‘‘to paw, and mammock the sacra- 
mentall bread,’’ ‘‘nibble . . . against the Kings Supremacie,’’ 
“unceasing of craft and suttletie,’’ ‘‘nuzzl’d in Idolatry,’’ ‘‘ prog, 
and pandar for fees,’’ ‘‘fogging proctorage of money,’’ ‘‘to be 
scons’t our head money,’’ ‘‘pidling Tithes’’— these phrases from 
the first tract, Of Reformation, contain words representative of 
Milton’s ‘‘sub-poetic’’ diction. 

Sut though there can be no denying that such words go far to 
set tone, their number must not be exaggerated. They are not in 
sufficient strength to contradict adequately a recent assertion that 
Milton’s ‘‘prose vocabulary is not as distinct from his poetic as 
might be imagined.’’® It should not be assumed, however (and the 
writer just quoted does not), that the individual word in itself — 
apart from its relation to others and its place in context — can 
always be declared fit or unfit for poetry. In the prose most of the 
words which produce the tone cannot with assurance be called un- 
poetic, yet their cumulative effect is not the epic suggestiveness of 


3Ibid., 11, 288; 111, 314-316, passim. 
4Ibid., 1, 313. 
‘Joshua H. Newmann, ‘‘Milton’s Prose Vocabulary,’? PMLA (1945), 106. 
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Paradise Lost. Most of them are graphic nouns and verbs whose 
referents are very close to daily experience. They are, considered 
out of context, nouns like hail, skiff, and smoke and verbs like 
sluiced and scummed, all of which are found in Book One of Para- 
dise Lost,® where they support sublime descriptive passages. It is 
the employment of hundreds of these graphic words, rather than 
that of the much smaller number of words in themselves obviously 
below the dignity of poetry, which makes most of Milton’s prose 
an incongruous place ‘‘to soare a while as the Poets use.’’ 

The purpose of this paper is to assess the significance for the 
style of Milton’s prose of graphic, or concrete, words. The method 
will be the obvious one of contrasting their effects with those of 
graphic words in the poetry. Even without the intended reference 
to the verse the study should have potential justification as exam- 
ining a wonderful quality of the prose. It should also suggest the 
wide range and variety of Milton’s vocabulary, which often is con- 
sidered cabined in comparison with Shakespeare’s. It should af- 
firm his kinship with the Elizabethans by calling attention to paral- 
lels between Milton and earlier writers, such as Thomas Nashe. 
Lastly, it should make plain the fallacy, which might arise because 
of the extent of the long poems, of regarding their style as the 
Miltonic norm in poetry. For the diction of Comus, Lycidas, and 
the poems on Hobson is on a middle ground between that of the 
prose and that of Paradise Lost. 

At the risk of obviousness a beginning will be made by a brief 
discussion of the graphic in the diction of Paradise Lost and of 
Comus. Both here and later when the same quality will be consid- 
ered in the prose, there will be a separation of literal language from 
figurative. 

The literal graphic diction of the epic is distinguished from that 
of the prose by its greater suggestiveness. Perhaps the chief rea- 
son for the difference is that in Paradise Lost the reader must fol- 
low with his imagination alone, because he has no possible experi- 
ence with what Milton describes. This mystery of the unknown is 
the basis for the suggestiveness of ‘‘the Plains of Heav’n,’” ‘‘Tears 
such as Angels weep,’’* ‘‘ Amarantin Shade,’”® ‘‘the wide womb of 





6Paradise Lost, I, 171, 204, 237, 702, and 704, respectively. 
7Paradise Lost, I, 104. 

8I, 620. 
9XI, 78. 
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uncreated night.’”° Then much of the grandeur of this land beyond 
the ken of mortals is inherent in the physical size of the objects, 
which frequently defy imagination to encompass them. In the first 
books are numerous passages like 


He spake: and to confirm his words, out-flew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty Cherubim; the sudden blaze 

Far round illumin’d hell (I, 663-66). 


This implicit suggestiveness is often heightened by a wording 
deliberately general rather than specific.1: In this poem of great 
distances hardly traversable even by the imagination occur many 
phrases like ‘‘the void profound Of unessential Night,’’* ‘‘that 
abortive gulf,’”* ‘‘this infernal Vaile,’”* ‘‘this vast Sublunar 
Vault,’’*® ‘‘the ample Air.’”® This suggestive generality makes 
poetic the adjectives employed as nouns: ‘‘ Hells Coneave,’’'? ‘‘this 
huge convex of Fire,’’* ‘‘the palpable obscure,’’!® ‘‘the uttermost 
convex Of this great Round.’ It is also responsible for much of 
the poetic quality of some words of Latin origin, such as reful- 
gent," descriptive of the host of victorious angels, and conspicu- 
ous,** of the countenance of the Son. Such generality lends the en- 
chantment of mystery to things too evil and ugly to be endured 
at close range: Death, the son of Sin, is designated by the metonym- 
ic phrase ‘‘the grieslie terrour’’**; the creatures found in Hell are 
called 


Perverse . . . monstrous . .. prodigious things, 
Abominable, inutterable, and worse 
Than Fables yet have feign’d (II, 625-27). 


10]T, 150, 

11Milton’s use of general and abstract diction in Paradise Lost is discussed 
at length in E, E. Stoll’s essay ‘‘Milton, Puritan of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,’’ which appears in the miscellany Poets and Playwrights (Minneapolis, 
1930) ; see the section of the essay entitled ‘‘The Poet’s Seventeenth-Century 
Conception of the Spiritual World: Milton and Dante,’’ pp. 267-289. The 
subject is also dealt with in the final chapter of Sir Walter Raleigh’s Milton 
(London, 1900), ‘‘ The Style of Milton; and Its Influence on English Poetry,’’ 
pp. 218-264. 

12Paradise Lost, II, 438-39. 

13Ibid., II, 441. 

147bid., II, 742. 

15Ibid.,, 1V, 777. 

16I[bid., III, 254. 

17Tbid., I, 542. 

18Jbid., II, 434. 

19Ibid., II, 406. 

*0lbid., VII, 266-67. 

*1fbid., VI, 527. 

*27bid., ILI, 385. 
*3Tbid., II, 704. 
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But whenever the reader needs a definite impression he is given 
it, for the deliberate generality occurs only when the imagination 
is quickened by its use and would be constricted by concreteness. 
Note the number of specific words in the description of Satan bat- 
tling his way through Chaos: 

So eagerly the fiend 
Ore bog or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 


With head, hands, wings or feet pursues his way, 
And swims or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flyes (II, 947-50). 


These words are not always, or even usually, in such profusion. A 
single verb may flash pictorial splendor: Uriel comes 
gliding through the Eeven 


On a Sun beam, swift as a shooting Starr 
In Autumn thwarts the night (IV, 555-57). 


Indeed the single graphic word is often thus employed in Paradise 
Lost, where, as is well known, compression of meaning is a marked 
quality. 

In the figurative language of Paradise Lost, however, there are 
fewer daring uses of individual words. The typical figure is not the 
abrupt metaphor but the leisurely and involved Homeric simile. 
With it Milton avoids swiftness, compactness, and violence. Follow- 
ing classical tradition, he amplifies the figure through several lines, 
then shifts from the original object to that with which it has been 
compared. The mind of the reader journeys to remote and mys- 
terious lands, expands to apprehend vast distances, seeks to conceive 
of giants far larger than anything of which it has dreamed. 

Lines 282-312 of Book One contain three such similes. Here the 
reader, even if he allows his imagination complete release, can 
hardly visualize objects of such magnitude and such numbers. 
Satan, whose size earlier has been compared to that of Leviathan, 
has a shield in ‘‘broad circumference . . . like the Moon’’; his 
spear, which he uses to support uneasy steps, makes the ‘‘tallest 
Pine Hewn on Norwegian hills’’ appear a wand; his legions are in 
numbers ‘‘Thick as Autumnal Leaves that strow the Brooks In 
Vallombrosa,’’ or sedge scattered on the shores of the Red Sea. As 
is usual in the technique of such similes, Milton turns from Satan, 
the spear, and the legions to the objects compared with them — the 
moon, the pine, the leaves, the sedge. From the moon he transfers 
attention to Galileo, who views it through his telescope; from the 
tall Norwegian pine, to the mast into which it will be made; from 
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the sedge scattered on the Red Sea coast, to the story of the pas- 
sage by the Israelites. 

To be sure, there is in Paradise Lost some evidence that Milton 
has not forgotten the beauties of England, from which he borrowed 
so much for the sensuousness of Comus. His memory of mist rising 
from marsh lands is shown frequently in similes.** But it is Mil- 
ton’s practice to conceal, as it were, the homeliness of a refer- 
ence. A shift of geography may make the very common appear 
glamorously elusive; thus in a figure mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph autumn leaves are assigned to Vallombrosa. Or dignity 
may be added by dressing a reference to things near at hand in 
mythological garb: in Book Four the angelic squadron hems Satan 
in with spears 

as thick as when a field 


Of Ceres ripe for harvest waving bends 
Her bearded Grove of ears (IV, 980-82). 


In short, the epic simile in Paradise Lost rarely involves the lowly 
and commonplace; to follow on its great breadth the imagination 
must transcend place and time. 

Although the typical figure in the epic is the simile, there are 
many metaphors. But metaphors which constrict by definiteness 
of impression are rare. Like the similes, they are usually concerned 
with what is grand — as they are, for example, in the account of 
the recession of the flood: 

And the cleer Sun on his wide watrie Glass 

Gaz’d hot, and of the fresh Wave largely drew, 
As after thirst, which made thir flowing shrink 
From standing lake to tripping ebbe, that stole 


With soft foot towards the deep, who now had stopt 
His Sluces, as the Heav’n his windows shut (XI, 844-49). 


The aim of metaphors is beauty even on the few occasions when 
the subject is not majestic: Eve works in the garden ‘‘Veild in a 
Cloud of Fragrance’’;?> Adam, in Book Eleven, speaks of ‘‘The 
fluid skirts’’ of a ‘‘watrie Cloud.’’** In these the magnificent yields 
to the graceful, delicate, and evanescent, which are equally poetic. 





*4E, M. W. Tillyard, The Miltonic Setting (London and New York, 1938), 
pp. 116ff. Mr. Tillyard uses these references to the mist in Paradise Lost to 
argue that Milton’s earlier homeliness, tenderness, and sensuousness had not 
——" For examples of the simile in Paradise Lost, see VII, 333, or II, 


*5Paradise Lost, IX, 425. 
*6Ibid., XI, 883. 
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We must turn to Comus and, to a less extent, other minor poems 
to find graphic language which is with any consistency like that 
of the prose. Of course there is considerable highly poetic graphic 
language, distinguished by Elizabethan profusion and warmth, in 
Comus. But much of the charm of some of the most admired pas- 
sages is due to an exactness of impression which is proof of the 
closeness of Milton’s observation — for example, 

som gentle taper 
Though a rush Candle from the wicker hole 
Of som clay habitation visit us 
With thy long levell’d rule of streaming light (ll. 336-9). 
There are many metaphors which have their source in everyday 
life: in the first speech of the poem the Spirit calls the earth a 
‘*nin-fold’’ in which men are ‘‘Confin’d, and pester’d’’ ;*7 later, he 
says that Comus lives ‘‘ Within the navil of this hideous Wood’’ ;* 
Comus identifies the movement of the sounds and seas in response 
to the tidal pull with a ‘‘wavering Morrice’’;*° the Lady, disdain- 
ing Comus’s specious pleading, calls him a ‘‘Jugler.’’*° Often the 
metaphor is contained in a verb, which compresses a figure in a 
manner antithetical to that of the epic simile. Those used by the 
son of Circe are frequently as homely as the nouns: he says that 
Nature has ‘‘hutch’t’’*’ ore in her veins; he becomes rustic in tone 
in 
when the Dragon woom 
Of Stygian darkness spets her thickest gloom (ll. 131-2), 
wherein spets is a dialectical variation of spits. At times his verbs 
used metaphorically, which follow closely upon one another, are so 
much a part of common speech that they would be beneath the 
dignity of Milton’s grand style: 
I under fair pretence of friendly ends, 
And well plae’t words of glozing courtesie 
Baited with reasons not unplausible 
Wind me into the easie-hearted man, 
And hug him into snares (ll. 160-64). 

Such examples of homely concrete diction from Comus link the 
diction of the poetry with that of the prose, to which it is now 
time to turn. Again it will be convenient to separate the literal 


27Comus, 7. 
287bid., 519. 
29Tbid., 116. 
80Jbid., 756, 
31[bid., 718. 
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from the figurative diction and to begin with the former, which 
requires less attention. Usually the aim of literal graphic diction 
in the prose is not so much to quicken the imagination as to illus- 
trate generalizations and to belittle that which Milton views with 
disfavor. Since these two purposes are not mutually exclusive, they 
are often found simultaneously. But they change in relative im- 
portance with different tracts, between which there is wide vari- 
ance in tone. The change may be emphasized by a comparison of 
the language of Areopagitica with the three ‘‘flytings’’— An 
Apology and Animadversions, broadsides against Joseph Hall, and 
Colasterion, an answer to a critic of the divorce tracts whom Milton 
considered badly equipped in intelligence and erudition. 

In Areopagitica no generalization is allowed to remain abstract. 
Since Milton’s illustrations are often detailed, there are many long 
lists of concrete words, like that in his description of the clergyman 
‘‘in a warm benefice’’ preparing his sermons ‘‘in an English con- 
cordance and a topic folio, the gatherings and savings of a sober 
graduatship, a Harmony and a Catena .. . not to reck’n up the 
infinit helps of interlinearies, breviaries, synopses, and other loiter- 
ing gear.’’** There are like memorable sketches of ‘‘the true way- 
faring Christian’’;** of the writer trudging to his ‘‘leav-giver,’’ 
the licenser ;** of the wealthy man who ‘‘resolvs to give over toyl- 
ing, and to find himself out som factor, to whose care and credit 
he may commit the whole managing of his religious affairs.’’**> At 
one point, Milton, heated by his fervid imagination, sees all of the 
scholars of London united in feverish industry: 


Behold now this vast City ... the shop of warre hath not there more anvils 
and hammers waking, to fashion out the plates and instruments of armed Justice 
in defence of beleaguer’d Truth, then there be pens and heads there, sitting 
by their studious lamps, musing, searching, revolving new notions and idea’s 
wherewith to present, as with their homage and their fealty, the approaching 
Reformation: others as fast reading, trying all things, assenting to the force 
of reason and convincement (IV, 340-41). 


Such a quotation suggests what Milton might do in a composition 
where the tone is not so high, where he could allow the imagination 
to strain itself. But in Areopagitica there is little graphic language 
objectionable on grounds of taste. Here the single conerete word, 
so salient in the prose, and which in other tracts may suggest too 





82Areopagitica, IV, 335. 
837 bid., IV, 311. 
347 bid., IV, 325. 
85Ibid., IV, 333. 
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much violence, is used with just the right amount of picturesque 
force: ‘‘though it were Knox himself ... that spake it, they will 
not pardon him their dash’’ ;** ‘‘ When every acute reader upon the 
first sight of a pedantick licence, will be ready . . . to ding the book 
a coits distance from him... .’’*? Furthermore, there are sustained 
passages lighted by good humor and fancy. Consider the following, 
prompted by Milton’s declaration that if books are to be censored 
all other recreations and pastimes must be also: 

No musick must be heard, no song be set or sung, but what is grave and 
Dorick, There must be licencing dancers, that no gesture, motion, or deport- 
ment be taught our youth but what by their allowance shall be thought honest; 
for such Plato was provided of; It will ask more then the work of twenty 
licencers to examin all the lutes, the violins, and the ghittarrs in every house; 
they must not be suffer’d to prattle as they doe, but must be licene’d what 
they may say. And who shall silence all the airs and madrigalls, that whisper 
softnes in chambers? The Windows also, and the Balcone’s must be thouglit 
on, there are shrewd books, with dangerous Frontispices set to sale; who 
shall prohibit them, shall twenty licencers? The villages also must have their 
visitors to enquire what lectures the bagpipe and the rebbeck reads ev’n to 
the ballatry, and the gammuth of every municipal fidler, for these are the 
Countrymans Arcadia’s and his Monte Mayors. Next, what more Nationall 
corruption, for which England hears ill abroad, then houshold gluttony; who 
shall be the rectors of our daily rioting? and what shall be done to inhibit the 
multitudes that frequent those houses where drunk’nes is sold and harbour’d? 
Our garments also should be referr’d to the licencing of some more sober 
work-masters to see them cut into a lesse wanton garb (IV, 317-18). 

This is probably Milton’s nearest approach to playful raillery. 
It is perhaps to be regretted that more of the prose does not assume 
such a tone, that in other pamphlets, particularly those given over 
to personal attack, there are so much hectoring and bludgeoning. 
The reason for the difference in manner, or manners, in Areopa- 
gitica is that he is writing to Parliament, a body which, at this 
time, he feels bound to respect. Even though he is protesting 
against one of its laws, he cannot resort to the coarseness with 
which he and Hall bespaul each other or to the stormy anger of 
his harangues against the bishops. 

The literal graphic diction of An Apology, Animadversions, and 
Colasterion makes for a boisterous, slashing style much like that 
of Thomas Nashe, the most consistently realistic of Elizabethan 
prose writers. Many of the allusions have the same picaresque qual- 
ity; that is, they refer with an extreme concreteness of impression 
to the kind of life depicted in rogue literature. They become thus 
immediate and specific because, as some examples will show, Milton 


s6[bid., IV, 326. 
s7Ibid., IV, 326. 
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is concerned less often with high abstractions than with heaping 
personal insult. In Colasterion, where he suspects that the butt of 
his scorn is a lawyer, he cries after ‘‘untrussing’’ a particularly 
fallacious argument, as if turning in disgust to a bystander: ‘‘ Bar- 
barian, the shame of all honest Atturneys, why doe they not hoiss 
him over the barre, and blanket him?’’;** the references are to 
‘casting over the bar,’’ or dismissal from the law, and the rough 
punishment of tossing in a blanket. As in Nashe there are allu- 
sions so precise that one has intimate glimpses of every-day life 
in London. For example, Milton predicts that Hall’s Modest Con- 
futation will have ‘‘no better end then to make winding sheetes 
in Lent for Pilchers’’*® — a phrase in which the humorous transfer 
of winding-sheet to mean wrapping-paper and the mention of the 
specific fish, pilcher, are typical of Elizabethan prose. Some of the 
allusions are to specific matters of narrow local contemporary in- 
terest — allusions of a kind which, L. C. Knights has said,*® marks 
the literature of the Elizabethan as that of a small provincial town. 
For example, Milton ‘‘commends’’ Hall ‘‘to be Lecturer in East- 
cheap upon S. Lukes day, when they send their tribute to that 
famous hav’n by Detford.’’* Once in Animadversions he refers to 
the very story which Mr. Knight uses to illustrate the local tradi- 
tions so frequently mentioned in Elizabethan prose and indicative 
of its provincial quality, ‘‘that old wives tale of a certaine Queene 
of England that sunk at Charing-crosse, and rose up at Queen- 
hithe.’’* 

The autobiographical nature of the tracts against Hall, which are 
to a great extent personal defenses, also lend intimacy to details. 
For example, Milton draws on what he saw at Cambridge for a 
grotesque description of actors on a university stage: ‘‘when in the 
Colleges so many of the young Divines . . . have bin seene so oft 
upon the Stage writhing and unboning their Clergie limmes to all 
the antick and dishonest gestures of Trinculo’s, Buffons, and 
Bawds.’’** But even the examples used to support generalizations 
take on the tone of the personal jibes in being more indelicate than 





38Colasterion, IV, 268. 

Apology, III, 333. 

e > Knights, Drama and Society in the Age of Jonson (London, 1937), 
pp. 304ff, 

*\Apology, III, 329. 
“Knights, op. cit., pp. 304-05; Animadversions, III, 149. 
*%Apology, III, 300. 
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such illustrations are elsewhere: Milton says after asserting that 
free writing permits princes to know the whole truth without spy- 
ing it out: ‘‘they shall not need heerafter in old Cloaks, and false 
Beards, to stand to the courtesy of a night-walking cudgeller for 
eaves dropping, nor to accept quietly as a perfume, the over-head 
emptying of some salt lotion.’’** Moreover, the impression of im- 
mediate reference is strengthened by the fact that Milton follows 
the common sixteenth-century practice — used, for example, by 
More against Tindale and Marprelate against the bishops — of 
knocking down his opponents’ arguments in the order of their oc- 
currence. The method lends to the writing much of the confusion 
and blatancy of a tumultuous oral argument. In these tracts Milton 
is very far from the high dignity of Paradise Lost and never closer 
to the brawling market town depicted by Nashe and Greene. 

From these three compositions come many of the best examples 
of single words used in an extremely specific fashion opposed to 
the suggestive generality of much of the phrasing of the poetry. 
Aside from the fact that wnboning was unorthodox even in Milton’s 
day, the ugly and exaggerated picture conjured up from the de- 
scription quoted above of university actors ‘‘writhing and unbon- 
ing their clergie limmes’’ is suitable only for coarse and perhaps 
intemperate composition. The same suggestion of violence, appears 
in Milton’s use of screw when he defends the Smectymnuuns’ an- 
glicizing of a Greek word: ‘‘they thought it best not to screw the 
English mouth to a harsh forreigne termination.’’*° In all the 
tracts much of the force is produced by verbs. Especially those 
graphic passages which are warmed by anger contain expressive 
colloquial verbs, as in the picture of the priest who ‘‘scruples not 
to paw, and mammock the sacramentall bread.’’** But many times 
specific verbs are neither so grossly forceful nor so homely, and 
their effect is much the same as that of the same words in the verse. 
Everywhere Milton avoids the tamely general word of action. 

It will not be necessary to examine at length the literal graphic 
diction of other pamphlets. But a few examples may be added 
from his assaults upon the bishops, in which, refusing to recognize 
the spirituality or even the humanity of these functionaries, he 
employs techniques of linguistic usage the deliberate antithesis of 
44Animadversions, III, 113. 


45Jbid., III, 110. 
460Of Reformation, III, 19. 
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poetic. In the following he emphasizes the worldliness of the 
bishops by enumerating articles of their dress: ‘‘ They would request 
us to indure still the russling of their Silken Cassocks, and that 
we would burst our midriffes rather then laugh to see them under 
Sayl in all their Lawn, and Sarecanet, their shrouds, and tackle, 
with a geometricall rhomboides upon their heads.’’*?7 Again and 
again he designates them by pieces of their clothing: ‘‘a confront- 
ing miter,’’ ‘‘a tippet scuffle,’ ‘‘doctors of the tippet,’’ ‘‘ Rochet 
Apothegmes.’’ He is likely to give the symbolical a baldly literal 
treatment: ‘‘Then was Baptisme chang’d into a kind of exorcism, 
and water Sanctifi’d by Christs institute, thought little enough to 
wash off the original Spot without the Scratch, or crosse impression 
of a Priests fore-finger.’’** 

Enough has been said to indicate the distinctive qualities of the 
literal graphic diction of the prose. The figurative language will 
require more discussion because it is even more definitely suited to 
prose and unsuited to poetry — at least to epic poetry. First of all, 
the typical figure of the prose is the succinct metaphor, which is 
dropped as soon as identification is made and which owes much of 
its impression to a kind of shock. Thus its effect contrasts with 
that of the expanded simile of Paradise Lost, from which one re- 
ceives images wave on wave. There are similes in the prose, but as 
they are usually not amplified like those of the epic, they differ 
from a metaphor only in being a little less direct. 


The source of figures in the prose is usually common life instead 
of the poet’s classical mythology, mysterious foreign lands, and 
history long past. They turn on plowing, grinding, sifting, winnow- 
ing, sowing, reaping; on starching, sewing, soldering, riveting, pad- 
locking; on tools of the trades: the flail, mallet, maul, and hammer; 
on medicines and diseases; on garbage, dregs, lees, and refuse; on 
common insects, birds, beasts, and fish; on natural phenomena: rain 
and mists and clouds, light and darkness, cold and warmth, sand 
and rocks and pools; on terms from the sea and from war — from 
alchemy, gambling, popular pastimes — from coinage and weights 
and measures; on tonnage and poundage and tenure and freehold. 
One great source of pleasure in them is the discovery of Miiton’s 
common ground with writers like Bunyan. No other English man 


47Ibid., III, 74. 
48Ibid., III, 4. 
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of letters has revealed through his figurative language a more com- 
plete knowledge of everyday life. 

Except in the late tracts, examples of these compact, homely 
metaphors are on every page. Representative of hundreds of others 
are ‘‘Pinfold of sett words,’’ ‘‘imaginary and scarcrow sins,’’ ‘‘a 
Game at Ticktack with words,’’ ‘‘the easie creek of a system,”’’ 
‘‘the weeding-hook of reformation,’’ ‘‘the card, and compasse of 
Discipline,’’ ‘‘a foul eclipse, and twylight to the law.’’ In a single 
sentence of his tract on education Milton names dull students ‘‘our 
stocks and stubbs’’ and the conventional curriculum ‘‘that asinine 
feast of sowthistles and brambles.’’ In a late pamphlet he identifies 
the wages sought by grasping men of the church with the bell hung 
upon leaders of a herd — the loubel — for by it the ministers ‘‘may 
be toald from parish to parish all the town over.’’ One of the un- 
sound definitions of his clumsy antagonist in Colasterion he calls 
‘‘a wind-egg,’’ literally an egg with an imperfect and soft shell. 
Some of the most apt figurative allusions to things English he 
makes in Areopagitica; there are references to export and import 
duties: ‘‘the tunaging and the poundaging of all free spok’n 
truth,’’ to the pointer with which teachers aided boys in reading: 
“‘if we have only scapt the ferular, to come under the fescu of an 
Imprimatur,’’ to some common exports: ‘‘We must not think to 
make a staple commodity of all the knowledge in the Land, to mark 
and licence it like our broad cloath, and our wooll packs.’’ 

The figures in the prose and the verse thus differ in source be- 
cause they differ in aim, for it can rarely be said that the prose 
figure purposes to free the imagination, to create impressions un- 
seizable in grandeur and vastness. Instead it seeks to give imme- 
diacy to abstractions. One has no difficulty encompassing the con- 
ception, not only because the sources are a part of daily living, 
but because few are highly imaginative in the sense that they find 
a single just likeness between things otherwise unlike. To be sure, 
as will appear presently, there are examples enough of a daring 
which results in fantastic or grotesque figures also inappropriate 
for poetry. But usually the likenesses between objects on which the 
prose metaphor is based are as obvious as the common tropes identi- 
fying an imitative man with an ape and a stupid man with a 
donkey. Consider a new series of metaphors from the prose, chosen 
nearly at random: ‘‘baits of pride & ambition,’’ ‘‘shelter of am- 
biguous interpretation,’’ ‘‘the very brimme of a noted corruption,” 
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‘‘the grosse body of real transgressions, the knot of marriage,”’ 
‘‘hanging by the twin’d thred of one doubtfull Scripture,’’ ‘‘the 
barre of conscience.’’ These call for little niceness of -the imagina- 
tion from either Milton or the reader. Their excellent qualities — 
tangibility and earthiness — fit them for prose. In the coarsest pas- 
sages breadth of identification becomes so marked that the figure 
probably ceases to be a metaphor: Milton transfers kennel from 
‘a home for dogs’ to ‘a home for antichrist’ in calling Rome his 
‘“‘cheife Kennell’’; he transfers stowage from ‘a stowing place for 
goods’ to a ‘stowing place for women’ in calling nunneries places 
of ‘‘convenient stowage’’ for ‘‘wither’d daughters.”’ 

In harmony with such characteristics of Milton’s figurative lan- 
guage is his reduced concern for variety and originality. For ex- 
ample, his dependence on the Bible is considerable, especially in 
the divorce tracts. It is probably the direct source of ‘‘a vaine 
shadow of wisedome,’’ ‘‘the meer goad of a sensitive desire,’’ ‘‘the 
empty husk of an outside matrimony,’’ ‘‘not the least grain of a 
sin,’’ ‘‘the doore of grace,’’ ‘‘the wages of life and death,’’ ‘‘the 
thickest arrows of temptation,’’ and many others. Figures involving 
leaven, sowing and reaping, sifting, weighing in the balance, yok- 
ing, snaring, the wolf in the sheepfold, the boar in the vineyard, 
are almost countless. There will be objections at once that the long 
poems themselves are inlaid with Biblical phrasing, that Biblical 
echoes do not make for a prose quality. The rejoinder to these de- 
murrers is that in both the poetry and the prose many of the bor- 
rowings must be read in context. In Paradise Lost the most con- 
spicuous appropriations from Scripture are not figurative; they 
are whole verses, often with few changes from the original besides 
those necessary to meet the exigencies of the blank verse.*® For 
the prose, on the other hand, Milton takes many close-girded meta- 
phors with their source in man’s common experience, metaphors 
whose cumulative effect is in his hands that of those already dis- 
cussed as typical. 

For Milton is not servile in his employment of Biblical figures, 
which often become indistinguishable parts of his own style. Fre- 
quently they appear in quite new contexts; compare ‘‘a grosse con- 
forming stupidity, a stark and dead congealment of wood and hay 
and stubble fore’t and frozen together’’ from Arcopagitica and 
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Some of the best examples are in the account of the judgment of Adam 
and Eve in Book X; see, among others, lines 198-208. 
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‘*Now if any man build upon this foundation, gold, silver, precious 
stones, wood, hay, stubble .. .’’ from First Corinthians.” A jaded 
siblical metaphor may be renewed by his vigor, as in ‘‘I fear yet 
this iron yoke of outward conformity hath left a slavish print upon 
our necks.’’*' Sometimes there is a close articulation of allusions 
to things in Milton’s England with others from the Bible — for 
example, ‘‘We must not think to make a staple commodity of all 
the knowledge in the Land, to mark and licence it like our broad 
cloath, and our wooll packs. What is it but a servitude like that 
impos’d by the Philistims, not to be allow’d the sharpning of our 
own axes and coulters, but we must repair from all quarters to 
twenty licencing forges.’’** And as an illustration of Milton’s go- 
ing beyond a Biblical point of departure, there is this from Tetra- 
chordan: ‘‘hee who taught us that no man puts a peece of new 
cloth upon an old garment, nor new wine into old bottles, that he 
should sow this patch of strictnes upon the old apparel of our 
frailty, to make a rent more incurable. .. .’’** 

A kind of borrowing too common for poetry is the stock folk 
phrase from the Elizabethan world of ‘‘ ploughing, carting, selling, 
and small town gossip.’** Among others Milton employs that 
found in ‘‘Wee know where the shoo wrings you,’’ one still in 
wide usage; a wool-gathering for ‘‘idle indulging of the fancy,” 
originally the collecting of wool torn from sheep by bushes; wind 
out of the briars for ‘‘get out of a difficulty’; bid the base for 
‘‘challenge,’’ originally from the game prisoner’s base; shooting 
at rovers, in which rovers are marks selected at random to aid bow- 
men in finding various distances, for ‘‘working ineffectually with- 
out a fixed plan’’; at a dead lift for ‘‘at a stand,’’ originally the 
pull of a horse against a weight he cannot move; to make dainty 
for ‘‘to be sparing or chary of’; licking the trencher for ‘‘toady- 
ing.’’ 

Of well-worn metaphors and metaphorical verbs, as distinguished 
from the phrases listed above, Milton uses batch, with a meaning 
more general than the specific one connected with baking: ‘‘this 
worthy Motto, no Bishop no King is of the same batch’’; gull and 


‘ 


5s0Areopagitica, IV, 349; I Corinthians, 3:12 in The Authorized Version of 
the English Bible, 1611, W. M. Aldis Wright, ed. (Cambridge, 1909). 
51 Areopagitica, IV, 348; I Samuel, 13:20. 
52Areopagitica, IV, 327-328. 
53Tetrachordan, IV, 173; Matthew, 9:17. 
54The phrase is from Knights, op. cit., p. 303. 
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woodcock for ‘‘dupe’’ or ‘‘dull-witted fellow,’’ both of which devel- 
oped from names of stupid birds; starting-hole for ‘‘subterfuge,’’ 
earlier ‘‘a hole in which a pursued animal hides’’; snaffle for ‘‘a 
restraint’’ literally ‘‘a kind of bit’’; curvet for ‘‘an incongruous 
turn of thought or imagination,’’ literally ‘‘a certain prancing leap 
of a horse’’; cog for ‘‘wheedle,’’ originally descriptive of the mo- 
tion of the hand which controlled the fall of a die; juggle for ‘‘de- 
ceive’’; the maritime board for ‘‘approach’’; untruss, wnrip, and 
uncase for ‘‘expose.’’ 

It should be understood that such metaphors are representative 
of many others, that in the prose Milton shows a pronounced will- 
ingness to borrow figures that have passed through millions of 
mouths. But a defense of such appropriations is easy. It might be 
declared that they are offset by much that is original, except that 
such an assertion would be an admission that Milton ought not to 
have taken them over. This is not true. In a prose so colloquial in 
tone the old metaphors of baiting, sowing, yoking, snaring, and 
cloaking are as much in place as they are in daily speech. After 
all, they are no more hackneyed in prose than a reference to Or- 
pheus and Endymion is in verse. There is need to mention, too, 
that Milton rings many changes on old conceptions and that he 
refurbishes them with his personal vigor. As illustration for this 
point there is his use of the metaphor by which anything which 
trammels the spirit is identified with a weight: ‘‘This is the master- 
piece of a modern politician, how to qualifie, and mould the suffer- 
ance and subjection of the people to the length of that foot that is 
to tread on their necks.’’*> Metaphors of the sea, which abound in 
the prose, often involve the figures of the Ship of State and the 
voyage of the soul between Earth and Heaven. But Milton can en- 
dow them with a wonderful freshness and raciness; consider 
“These are but winds and flaws to try the floting vessell of our 
faith whether it be stanch and sayl well, whether our ballast be 
just, our anchorage and cable strong.’’** This figure, with its num- 
ber of words from a special vocabulary, has more immediacy of 
impression than literal passages in less graphic authors. 

There is also need to defend Milton against charges of coarseness. 
The reader who has previously known only the verse, where Mil- 
ton avoids the revolting and ugly, may be shocked by the unpleas- 





550f Reformation, III, 37. 
“Church Government, III, 222. 
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antness of some of the metaphors when he first makes acquaintance 
with the prose. There is thrown over them no veil of imagination 
such as palliates the loathsomeness of Sin and Death and the trans- 
formation of Satan and his retinue into hissing serpents. The list 
of diseases in Book Eleven of Paradise Lost is only part of the 
story of the future which unrolls before Adam, one of the most 
sublime panoramas in literature. The unlovely is not thus neutral- 
ized in'the prose. There tropes turning on things like the stool are 
not uncommon. Others turn on vomiting and spitting; some are 
immediately suggestive of noisome smells. Most frequent are those 
based on diseases and physical deformities: ‘‘a notorious botch of 
deformity,’’ ‘‘a canonicall infection livergrown to their sides,” 
‘‘from the Veines into the Uleers of the Kingdome,”’ ‘‘the noy- 
som, and diseased tumor of Prelacie.’’ Milton allowed such ref- 
erences, offensive and repellent to twentieth-century readers of 
fairly robust taste, because of his expressed assumption that his 
prose was workaday stuff. It must be remembered, too, that the 
Elizabethan was stronger stomached than most moderns. One of his 
favorite texts was that containing an allusion to the dog’s return 
to his vomit. He did not object to seeing an old man blinded or a 
beautiful woman strangled on the stage. Donne, belittling another 
man’s mistress in his verse, compares ‘‘the sweaty froth’’ on her 
brow to ‘‘the spermatic issue of ripe menstruous boils’’ and her 
breast to a grave ‘‘that’s dust without and stink within.’’®? Spenser 
has many descriptions like that of the dragon encountered by the 
Red Cross Knight. Judged by seventeenth-century standards, as 
in fairness he must be, Milton is not inordinately coarse. Most oth- 
er controversial prose of the period is no better mannered than 
his. In jousts with ‘‘enemies to truth’’ the austere poet was not 
a man to err on the side of lenity. 

Many figures besides those which create positively unpleasant 
images aim at the opposite of exaltation. For scorn is a chief 
weapon in the prose, where Milton is almost constantly at war, and 
the metaphors which scorn lower rather than raise. They are not 
without wit, but they appeal little to risibility. For one thing, the 
accompanying suggestion of grimness, or even ferocity, is t00 
strong. Often the rhythm of the sentence indicates the poet’s im- 
patience: ‘‘in such a sick and weak estate of faith and discretion, 


57Donne, Elegy VIII, ‘‘The Comparison,’’ in The Poems of John Donne, 
E. K. Chambers, ed. (London and New York, 1896), 1, 114-116. 
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as to be able to take nothing down but through the pipe of a 
licencer’’; ‘‘pretty fantastic dos of Divinity from a Pulpit-Mounti- 
banck.’’ The tone of these is oral; one can imagine Milton form- 
ing the words with his teeth and lips as he wrote. Many a reader 
will object least to those which find a comically vulnerable, and 
even preferably a question-ignoring, side of what is being de- 
rided, like ‘‘the gout and dropsy of a big margent,’’ and those 
which seek out likenesses between objects whose unlikenesses make 
the figure incongruous, like ‘‘the forrest of fingers’’ held up by 
members of Parliament. In these Milton’s seriousness appears alle- 
viated because he is not dealing with essentials. The best examples 
of metaphors which reverse the elevating technique used in Para- 
dise Lost come when Milton ‘‘unspiritualizes’’ the spiritual: the 
Bishops, who undermine the powers of others to augment their own, 
he calls ‘‘clippers of regal power and shavers of the Law’’; the 
common conception of religious and moral teaching as spiritual food 
leads him to imagine Catholics partaking of ‘‘the limited draught 
of a Mattin, and even song drench.’’ 

As is obvious from examples already given, one of the chief arms 
of this rough mockery is fantastic and unrestrained metaphors. 
For these Milton is likely to forsake succinetness, because extrava- 
gance demands that it be free. Note the frolic of his imagination 
in the following, where the conceit of unpinning Hall’s oratory 
leads him on to be specific about ‘‘her’’ trimmings and to set her 
kicking: ‘‘The peremptory Analysis that you call it, I beleeve will 
be so hardy as once more to unpinne your spruce fastidious oratory, 
to rumple her laces, her frizzles, and bobins though she wince, and 
fling, never so Peevishly.’’** Occasionally a wild outpouring of 
metaphors makes this immoderation bewildering: ‘‘what with put- 
ting his fancy to the tiptoe in this description of himselfe, and what 
with adventuring presently to stand upon his own legs without 
the crutches of his margent, which is the sluce most commonly, 
that feeds the drouth of his text... .’’° 

This uninhibited ingenuity is not confined to Colasterion and the 
tracts against Hall. Even in his most temperate and closely: rea- 
soned pamphlets there are examples of verbal gargoyles as far- 
fetched as anything else in English literature. In the following, 
from Eikonoklastes, he ‘‘puns’’ on the cipher O and the sound O 





SsAnimadversions, III, 114. 
Apology, III, 323. 
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made in wailing: ‘‘unless it be to turne the O of thir insignificance 
into a lamentation with the people, who had so vainly sent them.’’® 
Frequently a metaphor is carried past the point where a reader 
can follow. For example, in The Reason of Church Government 
he imagines the heirarchies of the Anglican Church ‘‘acuminating 
still higher and higher in a cone of Prelaty.’’ One may consent 
thus far. But he continues: these heirarchies ‘‘in stead of healing 
up the gashes of the Church, as it happens in such pointed bodies 
meeting, fall to gore one another with their sharpe spires for upper 
place.’’*' Analogies between the intangible or abstract and the 
grossly physical result at times in a crazy grotesquerie, like the 
identification of the suppression of free speech with straight-lacing: 
‘*When liberty of speaking .. . was girded, and straight lae’t al- 
most to a broken-winded tizzick.’’ In these undisciplined passages 
verbs become very important: ‘‘a certain textuall riot to chop off 
the hands of the word Presbyterie,’’ ‘‘Yet these devout Prelates 
... for these many years have not ceas’t in their Pulpits wrinch- 
ing, and spraining the text’’; ‘‘when you have .. . done your ut- 
most to cramme a Presbyterie into the skin of one person.”’ 


‘ 


Verbs, however, have much to do everywhere in the figurative 
diction. Indeed, if one were to compare the duties of the parts of 
speech there, one would certainly decide that the burden of verbs 
is at least as heavy as that of nouns. Metaphorical uses of verbs 
are thick in the prose, as is to be expected in a diction distinguished 
for compression of meaning. 

Many of the verbs thus used have had their figurative senses for 
so long that one remembers only with effort that they are not 
literal. They are often the most basic of Anglo-Saxon words, and 
their appearance in the prose gives it much of its tone of Biblical 
plainness: ‘‘For who gave the autority to fetch more from the 
patterne of the law then what the Apostles had already fetcht”’; 
‘‘that they be not what they goe for ... wee shall abound with 
testimonies to make appeare.’’ 

But many verbs are fresh enough in figurative senses to make 
the reader imagine vividly actual staggering, shouldering, shoving, 
squatting, greasing, straggling, hugging, hoisting, startling, shrink- 
ing, shivering, tugging, and so on. This function of making concrete- 


60Rikonoklastes, V, 288. 
61Church Government, III, 218. 
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ly immediate acts that are not physically tangible is perhaps the 
most important task of graphic verbs in the prose. It is true that we 
recall in Milton many examples of literal, specific verbs, such as 
those in ‘‘so often must he trudge to his leav-giver’’ and ‘‘ writhing 
and unboning thir Clergie limmes.’’ But the matters handled in 
the prose are usually abstract and create many occasions for meta- 
phorical uses of verbs like the ones in the following fragments: 
‘fas that the whiffe of every new pamphlet should stagger them 
out of thir catechism, and Christian walking’’; ‘‘to deprave that 
just government, which pride and ambition . . . hath shoulder’d 
out of the Church’’; ‘‘that the high rear’d government of the 
Church should so on a sudden . . . squat into a Presbytery’’; 
‘‘while pluralities greas’d them thick and deep’’; ‘‘that sovran 
Book which we had fondly straggl’d from’’; ‘‘though they had 
renoune’t the Pope, they still hugg’d the Popedome’’; ‘‘To startle 
thus betimes at a meer unlicene’t pamphlet’’; ‘‘a phrase to shrink 
the glorious omnipresence of God speaking, into a kind of circum- 
scriptive absence.”’ 

The tangibility given the abstract by these verbs is far from the 
suggestiveness usually sought in the verse. But a verb sometimes 
leaves an impression even more physical when the action, con- 
sidered literally, is more specific: note the vigor of hamstrung in 
“‘so have they hamstrung the valour of the Subject by seeking to 
effeminate us all at home.’’ Often the verb designates a common 
everyday duty and, like the nouns taken up previously, indicates 
that the classical scholar and epic poet was close to the England 
of plowing and carting, sewing and baking: ‘‘What a fine con- 
formity would it starch us all into’’; ‘‘Let not ... such an un- 
merciful, and more then legal yoke, bee padlockt upon the neck of 
any Christian’’; ‘‘we ... have yet our hearts rivetted with those old 
opinions’; ‘‘feseu’d to a formal injunction of his rote-lesson’’; 
“to dearn up the rents of schisme’’; ‘‘though he knit contradic- 
tions as close as words can lye together’’; ‘‘to soder up with them 
againe.’’ Graphic verbs like these are probably the most common 
figurative words in the prose. 

Certain adjectival constructions used figuratively have the same 
compression as verbs. Plain adjectives in new figurative senses, 
like prostrate in ‘‘prostrate worshippers of Custom,’’ are rather 
rare, for they offer fewer opportunities than nouns and verbs, from 
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which most of the best figurative adjectives are formed. Of these, 
many are participles: ‘‘dodging Casuist,’’ ‘‘startling Politician,”’ 
‘“‘hobbling distick,’’ ‘doubling Divines.’’ Others, formed by adding 
a suffix to nouns, might be called reduced similes: ‘‘greasie clutch 
of ignorance,’’ ‘‘thorny lectures,’’ ‘‘alphabetical!l servility,’’ ‘‘tizi- 
call mottoes.’’ Many nouns without a suffix are really similes, as 
would be plain if ly or like were added to them, ‘‘maukin knuckles” | 
(the knuckles of the slatternly muse of Hall’s satires), ‘‘strumpet 
flatteries,’’ ‘‘tankard drollery.’’ Graphic compound adjectives, 
rather few in the prose, are most frequent in the vituperative 
tracts, where they often contain a very physical metaphor. For 
instance, because he falls into an error in syntax, Hall is called 
a ‘‘hip-shot Grammarian,’’ in which phrase the adjective means, 
literally, ‘‘having the hip out of joint.’’ 
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Before the subject of the graphic diction in Milton’s prose is 
dropped, there is need to call attention to differences between early 
and late compositions. The earliest pamphlet, Of Reformation, has 
an opulence of the graphic which might well be called unpruned. | 
Perhaps after the thread of discourse has been forgotten, one will 
remember ardent poetic effusions like the magnificent prayer with 
which it closes. There are long concrete passages which not only 
do not advance the argument but often conceal it. For example, a 
mention of the ritual-ridden English church usually leads to an 
angry, energetic cataloguing of its forms. Long literal graphic 
passages are at times coarsened by a combative tone and by a 
picturesqueness of phrasing supported especially by specific verbs, 
many of them colloquial in tone. These verbs are so many that they 
tumble over one another; in the first five pages are planted, win- © 
nowed, sifted, drag, stumble, vomited, backslide, draw down, i | 

‘ 








fetched, shifted, plod on, nipped, shuffles up, run out, harden, 
cloaking, wash off, scratch, sprung, swept, raked, shaking, scorning. 
Similes and metaphors are often drawn out and may appear to { 


have got out of hand. Tillyard has remarked that Of Reformation 1 
has a fervor which no other tract possesses.°* It may not be over- ’ 
fanciful to detect it in the long, formless sentences of the begin- ] 


ning — written as if, because of the irresistible rush of his thought, 
Milton had not time to order what he must say. The long graphi¢ 
passages appear to stem from a surplus of heat and energy, from 






62K. M. W. Tillyard, Milton (New York, 1930), p. 127. 
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a lack of discipline which one associates with youth. The factual 
material of the tract would require many fewer than the seventy- 
five pages actually used. 

After Of Reformation, there is an immediate decrease in the 
amount of graphic diction in the prose. In The Reason of Church 
Government, for example, one is not overwhelmed by the torrent of 
concrete language which flows through Of Reformation. To be sure, 
there are individual examples of everything found in the earlier 
composition — highly poetic sustained figures; homely, compressed 
metaphors; vigorous verbs; anger swelling into a roar, often di- 
rected at the enemy in the second person. Without question, the 
force of the language in the two pamphlets resides in the same 
qualities. But in The Reason of Church Government there is not 
the earlier nervous outpouring, the waste, of graphic words. His 
central argument or narrative is not forced to stand at rest while 
he rides aside on the wings of his emotions. It seems, even, that 
he has learned something about articulating his long figures; his 
identification of discipline with the shape and image of virtue, of 
church punishment with medicine for the soul, does not interrupt the 
march of the tract. His growing sense of economy is reflected in 
the decrease, since Of Reformation, of the number of concrete 
verbs. The tone as a whole is less excited. But the trembling sin- 
cerity, the exaltation, of the introduction to the second part show 
how far he is removed from ‘‘the cold element’’ which he believed 
was correct for prose. 

Much of this almost apocalyptic fervor is missing from such late 
tracts as Of Civil Power, Means To Remove Hirelings Out of the 
Church, and The Readie and Easie Way. In these, there are few 
angry passages and few poetic soarings. The difference may not be 
due entirely to loss of youth and optimism. Perhaps the first reason 
for the change is that he has learned from other writers that emo- 
tional effusions count for little in controversy. At any rate, some- 
thing of the difference may be seen in the matter-of-fact directness 
with which Of Civil Power begins: ‘‘Two things there be which 
have bin ever found working much mischief to the church of God, 
and the advancement of truth; force on the one side restraining, and 
hire on the other side corrupting the teachers thereof.’’ The first 
of these is to be now his argument; the second he will save till 
God disposes. So quietly he examines seventy-three texts — for all 
he has to say is ‘‘drawn from Scripture only.’’ Readers remember 
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here not passages of poetic prose but his expositions of the neces- 
sity for divine illumination, of the spiritual nature of church 
punishment, of the nature of heresy. The brevity of the tract is 
due largely to the succinctness with which he develops his argu- 
ment, not to the lack of matter. Of all his tracts, this is least like 
the prose of a poet, but there can be no question of its lucidity. 

As a whole, the graphic diction of the prose is worthy of very 
high admiration. Since Milton’s time England has produced noth- 
ing to rival it in extent and variety of allusion except, perhaps, 
the diction of Carlyle. Rarely is either Milton or Carlyle willing 
to leave a general statement without an illustration, which often 
comes from the din and bustle, the dust and sweat, of the every-day 
life of England. In both, such allusions are supported by others 
drawn from a wonderfully wide knowledge of men and events, past 
and contemporary. Carlyle, however, does not rely so heavily as 
Milton on the pictorial quality of the single word. As Abbot Sam- 
son in Past and Present and the clothes symbol in Sartor Resartus 
exemplify, he likes to carry an illustration or a metaphor through 
a chapter, a section, or even a volume. Many of these are calculated, 
laborious pieces of rhetoric. Furthermore, the cultivated eccen- 
tricity which sets Carlyle off from other writers of his time con- 
trasts with Milton’s more natural style. 

For the last charge that can be made against Milton is that he 
developed an artificial manner or that he chose a style different 
from that of his generation. One of the glories of Milton’s graphic 
diction is that it is both Elizabethan and eminently individual. 
Much that is in this language is also found in the prose of Greene, 
Nashe, and Dekker, and in that of the London comedies of Dekker 
and Jonson — the homeliness and immediacy of allusion, the coarse- 
ness, the freedom from strict laws of taste, the robustness, the 
effortless play of the imagination. Yet in Milton these are not as 
they are in any other writer. Such extravagance of imagination and 
profusion of illustration; such mockery, disdain, and anger; such 
command over both the low and sublime, were given only to Milton. 
All he informs with his own loftiness of ideals, vigor of intellect, 
and breadth of scholarship. 

The homely graphic language of the prose is a complement t0 
the diction of the long poems which no admirer of Milton should 
regret. It shows Milton to be as much at home in the markets and 
shops, the woods and the fields, as he is in classical mythology and 
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Biblical history. It is part of the work for which he gave up, tempo- 
rarily, the poetry which after-times have not let die. Without this 
language the man is incomplete. Through it we see that Milton was 


not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food. 


Through it, too, we have a glimpse of a spacious time when there 
was no cleavage between poet and man of the people; when, be- 
cause there was not, the poet wrote of the cobbler’s awl and car- 
penter’s hammer not as things removed but as parts of himself. 








MATTHEW ARNOLD AND THE ORIEL NOETICS* 


3y WILLIAM BLACKBURN 
Duke University 


In the Preface to St. Paul and Protestantism, Arnold makes a 
remark concerning the background of the ideas in that book which 
may be applied with equal force to his other chief religious works, 
Itterature and Dogma and God and the Bible: ‘‘There is not a 
part, probably, of all we have said,’’ he declares, ‘‘ which has not al- 
ready been said by others before us, and said more learnedly and 
more fully than we can say it. All we have done is to take it as a 
whole, and give a plain, popular, connected exposition of it.’” 
With this as a cue, I propose to indicate Arnold’s relationship to 
the ‘‘ Noeties,’’ that group of liberals who made Oriel College the 
center of intellectual life at Oxford in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. I have in mind especially two members of that 
circle, Richard Whately and Renn Dickson Hampden, both of 
whom, it may be added, were intimate friends of Thomas Arnold. 

From a negative point of view, Arnold’s religious works are 
directed against Theology, the ‘‘Queen of the Sciences,’’ which 
Newman, Pusey, and others of the Oxford Movement wished to 
enthrone once again in the hearts and minds of men. His bias 
against metaphysics is everywhere apparent in these works, but 
nowhere is it more clearly stated than in his discussion in Litera- 
ture and Dogma of the differences between learned and popular 
religion. He distinguishes between the two by saying that, where- 
as popular religion derives its authority from miracles, learned 
religion rests for its support upon metaphysics. We should exer- 
cise, he says, an ‘‘indulgence inexhaustible’’* toward popular re- 
ligion because it is the spontaneous work of nature; but we need 


1This article originally was part of a doctoral dissertation submitted at 
Yale University, 1943. 

28t. Paul and Protestantism, The Works of Matthew Arnold in Fifteen 
Volumes, ed, G. W. E. Russell (London: Macmillan & Company, Smith Elder, 
& Company, 1904), 1x, xxi. (Unless otherwise specified, all other references 
are to this edition.) 

8Literature and Dogma, vu, 125. 
4Ibid., p. 343. 
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feel no such tolerance for metaphysics. On the contrary, Arnold’s 
fixed resolve in this book and in its sequel God and the Bible is the 
destruction of what he calls, borrowing Carlyle’s epithet for polit- 
ical economy, ‘‘the Dismal Science.’”® 


Arnold’s purpose in attacking the Dismal Science differs in these 
two books. His purpose in Literature and Dogma is to laugh meta- 
physics out of court; in God and the Bible, to explain it away. In 
the long second chapter of this last-named book, he asks ‘‘a tyro’s 
question as to what bemg actually’ is and answers it in part, by 
reducing Descartes’s cogito, ergo sum to an etymological absurdity : 
‘‘T think, therefore I breathe.’’* Though Arnold makes no such 
formal demonstration as this in Literature and Dogma, his dislike 
is none the less obvious. 


Ever since Frederic Harrison had accused him of being without 
‘‘a system of philosophy based on principles interdependent, sub- 
ordinate, and coherent,’’* Arnold had adopted, on occasion, the role 
of unphilosophiec man-of-letters. This is the role he assumes when 
confronted by the metaphysical dogmatists in Literature and Dog- 
ma. He poses as a kind of puzzle-headed literary Gulliver lost in 
an Academy of Projectors, where great minds are dedicated to 
reasoning from such terms as substance, identity, causation, and 
design. Thus, with ironie banter, Arnold dismisses as foolishness 
the supposed wisdom of the learned: the Bishops of Winchester and 
Gloucester’s concern over ‘‘Our Lord’s Godhead”’’;° the Bishop of 
Gloucester’s ‘‘blessed truth that the God of the universe is a PER- 
SON’’;'® the Archbishop of York’s discourse on Causation ;'! 
Emile Burnouf’s thesis that ‘‘la religion est une conception méta- 
physique, une théorie, une explication synthétique de |’universe 
visible et invisible.’’'* These are variations, often repeated, on a 
single theme: Arnold’s contention that metaphysics is ‘‘utter 
blunder,’’!* 


5God and the Bible, vit, 55. 

6Ibid., p. 70. 

Wbid., p. 81. 

8See ‘‘Culture: A Dialogue,’’ Fortnightly Review, vut (1867), 608. For 
Arnold’s use of. this squib, see Culture and Anarchy, vi, 62; Friendship’s Gar- 
land, vi, 299; and Literature and Dogma, vu, 390. 

‘Literature and Dogma, vil, 4 and passim. 
1[bid., p. 162, and passim. 
‘Ibid, pp. 7, 32. 
2Tbid., p. 119. 
137 Lid., p. 349. 
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Emile Burnouf and the bishops serve as chorus to Arnold’s argu- 


ment. But the bishops learned their love of precision and their talk. 


of the Godhead from the ecumenical creeds, particularly the Ath- 
anasian. It is not strange, therefore, that Arnold should reserve 
his most violent words for the Creed itself, the work of ‘‘this ter- 
rible and triumphant philosopher,’’ the Aryan genius, ‘‘ with his 
monotheistic idea and his metaphysical Trinity, ‘neither confound- 
ing the Persons nor dividing the Substance’ ’’ :"* 


Fides autem catholica haee est ut unum Deum in Trinitate et Trinitatem in 
Unitate ueneremur, neque confundentes personas neque substantiam separan- 
tes... 


Pater a nullo est factus, nee creatus, nee genitus. Filius a Patre solo est, non 
factus, nec creatus, sed genitus. Spiritus Sanctus a Patre et Filio, non factus 
nec creatus, nec genitus sed procedens. ... Et in hae Trinitate nihil prius 
aut posterius, nihil maius aut minus, sed totae tres personae coaeternae sibi 
sunt et coaequales; ita ut per omnia, sicut iam supra dictum est, et Trinitas 
in Unitate, et Unitas in Trinitate ueneranda sit. Qui uult ergo saluus esse, 
ita de Trinitate sentiat.15 

Arnold’s strategy in attacking theology as distinct from his pur- 
pose, consists in the demonstration of a simple proposition, namely, 
that the language of the Bible is ‘‘ fluid, passing, literary, not rigid, 
fixed, and scientific.’’1* This is the ‘‘great point criticism establishes 
against dogmatic theology,’”7 and Arnold establishes it in Intera- 
ture and Dogma by juxtaposing repeatedly the ‘‘scientifie’’ asser- 
tions of dogma and the ‘‘approximative’’ language of the Bible. 
This too is the method of all Arnold’s religious criticism. Thus 
from the point of view of the history of his ideas, Arnold’s St. 
Paul and Protestantism, Literature and Dogma, God and the Bible, 
are one and indivisible. Although they differ in material and in em- 
phasis, all these works are based on a single notion: the distinction 
between symbolic and explicative language. 


The first use of this distinction occurs in Culture and Anarchy, 
in a passage wherein Arnold takes the Puritans to task for their 
lack of historical perspective and literary experience. Puritanism, 
he says, has pored over St. Paul’s Epistles as if no differences of 
race, training, time, and circumstances separate him from us. It has 


14]bid., p. 364. For the influence of the Athanasian Creed controversy, 
1870-73, on Arnold, see my article, ‘‘The Background of Arnold’s Literature 
and Dogma,’’ Modern Philolgy, xu (1945), 130-139. 

15William A. Curtis, A History of Creeds and Confessions of Faith in 
Christendom and Beyond (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1911), pp. 87-88. 
16Literature and Dogma, VII,-XIv. 
17Tbid., p. 343. 
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u- employed his terms as if they were talismans, forgetful that his 
Ik. language is literary and fluid: 

h- Who, I say, that has watched Puritanism,—the force which so strongly 
ve Hebraises, which so takes St. Paul’s writing as something absolute and final, 


containing the one thing needful, — handle such terms as grace, faith, election, 
righteousness, but must feel, not only that these terms have for the mind of 
is Puritanism a sense false and misleading, but also that this sense is the most 
d monstrous and grotesque caricature of St. Paul, and that his true meaning 
ai is by his worshippers of his words altogether lost.18 

The problem of discovering the source of the distinction between 
literature and dogma, as it is illustrated in this key passage, re- 
solves itself therefore into finding the same distinction in some 
on previous commentators on St. Paul whom Arnold knew. Among 
‘us Ss these is Richard Whately, the author of Essays on Some of the 


bi | Difficulties in the Writings of St. Paul (1828). 

on Richard Whately was tutor at Oriel College for ten years (1811- 
_ 1822) and, after 1831 until his death, Archbishop of Dublin. He 

~ was unquestionably the most colorful figure,’® perhaps the most 

ly, 5 vigorous mind among the Noetics, and Thomas Arnold’s best friend. 


id, |. Thomas Arnold, the Younger, in his Passages in a Wandering Life, 
speaks of the Whatelys as being chief of ‘‘the circle of friends of 


1eS 

io. my father and mother amongst whom we grew up.’”° After the 
* Archbishop’s death in 1863, his daughter published a two-volume 
" biography, which Matthew Arnold read in the autumn of 1866: 
us I have scrambled through the second volume of the Archbishop’s Life [he wrote 
; _ his mother], and while the old impression of the sifting and clearing power 
St. ' (up to a certain point) of his mind and conversation has been wonderfully 


le, ___ tevived, I have found, too, something touching and spiritual which very much 

' ‘moves and interests me, and which gives me a sense of depth and rest in the 
m- man which his writings never give, and personal intercourse seldom, I think, 
ion gave,21 


Though Arnold found Whately’s writings lacking in incisiveness 








hy, and depth, the important fact is that he had read them. And he 

eir | read them to good purpose, for Arnold’s mode of criticism is 

m, exactly that of Whately’s: the effort, that is, to release St. Paul’s 

of | literary expressions from the metaphysical sophistications which 

has encumber them.?? 

rsy; '8Culture and Anarchy, v1, 151. 

ure See the account in W. Tuckwell, Pre-Tractarian Oxford: A Reminiscence 
of the Oriel ‘* Noetics’’? (London: Smith, Elder, 1909), chap. III. 

in *0Passages in a Wandering Life (London: Edward Arnold, 1900), p. 19. 


*1 Letters, ed. G. W. E. Russell (London and New York: Macmillan, 1895), 
1, 341. My italics. 

22**Tt was Whately’s mission,’’ says Storr, ‘‘to make men think about their 
religion and to strip the truth of the conventionalities with which popular 
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Whately’s Essays on Some of the Difficulties in the Writings of 
St. Paul (1828), first delivered as a series of lectures at Oxford, 
are an examination of some of the blessed words of Puritanism: 
election, . perserverance and assurance, tmputed righteousness. 
Whately interprets these concepts in the light of the Bible itself, 
with special regard for the contexts in which they occur. The re- 
sult of his findings is that these ideas, as commonly employed, are 
‘‘purely speculative dogma[s], barren of all practical results.’ 

St. Paul’s writings, Whately observes, have been misrepresented 
more often than those of any other Biblical author. This misrepre- 
sentation has arisen because his commentators have been ignorant 
of history, race, and language. St. Paul was a Jew and spoke like 
one. No one, he continues, should lose sight of this fact, for Paul’s 
‘‘habits of thought and expression’”** are not like ours. We should 
know, as Arnold was to put it, that St. Paul orientalizes, that he 
uses rhetorical, not formal, language.”® 

Indeed, the most fruitful source of error in the interpretation 
of the Bible as a whole, says Whately, is the practice of treating 
it as if it were ‘‘a scientific system’’ and of extracting from it “‘a 
complete technical vocabulary, with precise definitions of all the 
terms employed.’’ Bible language, on the contrary, is ‘‘ popular, 
not scientific.’’ ** Biblical writers, for example, leave the metaphysi- 
cal questions respecting Fate and Free-will exactly where they 
found them, ‘‘undecided and untouched,’’ whereas, predestinari- 
ans, on the other hand, wander in ‘‘a maze of fruitless logomachy,” 
their heads full of such ambiguous words as possible, impossible, 
necessary, certain and contingent.*7 Expounders of the doctrine of 
justification, again, find themselves in the same perplexing maze 
because they insist on translating St. Paul into their own technical 
dialect instead of letting him speak for himself.* 
theology had clothed it.’’ See his Development of English Theology in the 
Nineteenth Century 1800-1860 (London, etc.: Longmans, 1913), p. 9%. 
‘*Whately ignored metaphysics and minimized theology. .. . His exegesis was 
directed to determine the general tenor of the scriptures to the exclusion of 
dogmas based on isolated texts.’’ See D. N. B. 

23Essays on Some of the Difficulties in the Writings of St. Paul, 3rd ed. 
(London: B. Fellowes, 1833), p. 141. This is Whately’s conclusion about the 
doctrine of election, but it is a just description of his attitude toward all these 
terms. 

247 bid., pp. 97-98. 

258t. Paul g Protestantism, 1x, 28-31. 

26Whately’s Essays, 3rd ed., p. 125. 


27Ibid., p. 131. 
28Tbid., pp. 217-218. 
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Differences in basic beliefs, in literary skill, in vigor and rigor, 
separate Matthew Arnold from Archbishop Whately. But these 
differences are less important than the similarity between them: 
the use of language as the touchstone of dogma. But Whately, in 
all probability, was not Arnold’s sole tutor in this lesson. Four 
year's after the publication of Whately’s Essays (1828), Renn Dick- 
son Hampden, another of the Oriel liberals, took up the theme of 
dogmatic language and developed it in the Bampton Lectures for 
1832. He elaborated it yet more fully in the introduction to the 
second edition of this work in 1837. 

Whether Arnold ever read Hampden’s Scholastic Philosophy 
considered in its relation to Christian Theology (1833) cannot be 
definitely proved. But circumstantial evidence supports the likeli- 
hood that he hardly could have missed a book so intimately bound 
up with the history of the Oxford Movement —*® or an author so 
closely related to his father and the Oriel Noetics. Thomas Arnold’s 
defense of Hampden against the attack of ‘‘the Oxford conspira- 
tors’’*° in 1836, his approval of Hampden’s distinction between 
“the original truths of the gospel’’ and their scholastic ‘‘corrup- 
tions,’’* suggest that this scholar was a household word in the 
Armold family.*? Nor should Matthew Arnold’s own testimony of 
his regard for the Noetics be forgotten: ‘‘that Oriel group, whose 
reputation, I, above most people, am bound to cherish.’’** 


*#When in January 1836, Lord Melbourne, on the advice of Whately, ap- 
pointed Hampden Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, the Tractarians 
raised an instantaneous outcry. Their alarm filled Oxford with clergy from 
town and country who, in Convocation, deprived him of his vote in the choice 
of Select Preachers at the University. Behind this attempt to curb his power 
was one of Newman’s most powerful pamphlets, ‘‘ Elucidation of Dr. Hamp- 
den’s Theological Statements,’’ an attack which inspired the equally famous 
rejoinder, ‘‘ The Oxford Malignants,’’ of Thomas Arnold. A timid man, Hamp- 
den was fated to occasion yet another great controversy when he was elevated 
to the See of Hereford in 1847. For an account, see Francis Warre Cornish, 
The English Church in the Nineteenth Century (London: Maemillan, 1910), 1, 
299-306. He came again into prominence in the ‘sixties when, much to the 
chagrin of the theological liberals, he joined in the condemnation of Essays 
and Reviews. See Henry Leslie Stewart, A Century of Anglo-Catholicism (Lon- 
don and Toronto: Dent, 1929), p. 180. 

so*The Oxford Malignants,’’ in Arnold Whitridge, Dr. Arnold of Rugby 
(London: Constable, 1931), Appendix, passim. 

*“1Jbid., p. 224, 

*2For example when Henrietta Hampden brought out Some Memorials of 
Renn Dickson Hampden, Bishop of Hereford (London: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1871) she included some letters of Dr. Arnold’s to the bishop, ‘‘now 
— she adds, ‘‘by the kind permission of Mr. Matthew Arnold.’’ 
See p. v.) 

Literature and Dogma, vi, 351. 
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Hampden traces theology to its source in Scholasticism, a word 
which he uses broadly to designate the logical precision of both 
Fathers and Schoolmen. The tendency of the patristic and scho- 
lastic thinkers, he says, was to erect theology into ‘‘a perfect Sci- 
ence,’”** to establish by processes of reasoning, that is, ‘‘each 
doctrine of Religion, independent of the sacred authority on which 
it rests in the Scriptures.’’*> This is Arnold’s view of the Queen of 
the Sciences as ‘‘a separable accretion, which never had any busi- 
ness to be attached to Christianity.’”** 

Like Whately before him, and Arnold after, Hampden takes 
the measure of dogma by playing up the differences between the 
‘*popular,’’*? ‘‘rhetorical,’’** ‘‘animated, energetic, glowing’”*® lan- 
guage of the Bible and ‘‘that vast apparatus of technical terms 
which Christian Theology now exhibits.’’*° The Trinitarian con- 
troversies of the Middle ages, he remarks, fully reveal the futility 
of the scholastic approach to God. Couched in what is now a dead 
jargon, ‘‘they are no longer living energies . . . but a combination 
of logical theories, all tending . . . to establish a perfect theory of 
the Divine Being.’’*t The Scriptures, on the other hand, intimate 
certain attributes of this Being but convey them through an es- 
sentially poetic medium: Israel’s account of God, as Arnold was 
to express it, were words ‘‘but thrown out at a vast object of con- 
sciousness, which he could not fully grasp.’** The Bible, says 
Hampden, brings the divine attributes ‘‘before us darkly, under 
the signs appropriate to the thought of the human mind.’’** This 
intimation of the Deity is, naturally, ‘‘altogether inadequate in 
point of Science,’’ but it is sufficient, nevertheless, to teach us 
‘*both how to feel and act towards God’’** — an idea which Arnold 
was to translate into Israel’s grateful surrender to the Eternal for 
establishing the order of righteousness.*® 

34The Scholastic Philosophy Considered in its Relation to Christian Theolo- 
gy, 3d ed.. (Hereford: J. Head; London: Simpkin, Marshall, 1848), p. 77. 

35Tdem. My italics. 

36Literature and Dogma, vil, 346. 

878cholastic Philosophy, 3d ed., pp. xlviii-xlix. 

38Jbid., pp. 90-91. 

39[bid., pp. Ixii-lxiii. 

40] bid., pp. 54-56. 

411 bid., p. 107. 

42Literature and Dogma, vu, 39. 

43Scholastic Philosophy, 3d ed., pp. 54-56. 


447 dem. 
45Literature and Dogma, vil, 50. 
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Hampden does not say, with Arnold, that the Bible is literature, 
not dogma. He protests his innocence of any rationalism, of any 
desire to bring ‘‘Christian Doctrine’’ into question.** His ery is, 
‘‘Back to the Bible,’’ and he accepts the Bible as revelation. His 
enmity toward scholastic dogma is, however, unqualified. He be- 
lieved that a realization of the rhetorical character of the Serip- 
tures would empty men’s minds of patristic logomachies on ‘‘the 
Works, Nature, Substance, Person, Foreknowledge, Priority, Iden- 
tity’’*7 of God and deliver them from ‘‘the wild theories of specu- 
lative religionists,’’** past and present. The Divines of the Schools, 
he observes with irony, thought they were establishing religion by 
argumentation concerning the Being of God, whereas, ‘‘they have 
been only multiplying and arranging a theological language.’’*® 
In these endeavors, they paid too scant attention to ‘‘the ethical 
nature of the Christian Scriptures.’’®° 

Hampden surveyed the origins of theology with a view toward 
undermining the theologians at home. By placing theology in its 
historical setting, he aimed to discredit it in the eyes of the Tradi- 
tionists, the men of the Oxford Movement, who had once again 
invested it ‘‘with a mystic sanctity, as the voice itself of the Apos- 
tles.’””*! Thus, Hampden at the beginning of the Movement, just 
as Arnold toward its end, launched an attack on ‘‘the cant of or- 
thodoxy.’”*? And they launched it for the same reason: that men 
had mistaken the theological shadow for the substance of religion.®* 

Whately and Hampden were not, of course, the first to proclaim 
the difference between theology and Christianity. This distinction 
is old. Richard Hooker, according to Arnold, gave the true critical 
method of approaching theology when he observed that dogmas 
“‘are nothwithstanding in Seripture nowhere to be found by ex- 
press literal mention, only deduced they are out of Scripture by 
collection.’”** Thus Henry More, in the midst of the controversy 
between Arminians and Calvinists, could say, ‘‘It were wished the 
Quinquarticular points were all reduced to one, namely, That none 





46Scholastic Philosophy, 3d. ed., p. xxi. 

47Ibid., p. \xviii. 

48Ibid., pp. 90-91. 

49Tbid., p. 55. 

Sol bid., p. 93. 

‘Ibid., p. xxxiv. 

S2Ibid., pp. XXV-xxvi. 

58Ibid., pp. 54-56. 

54The Ecclesiastical Polity and other Works, ed. Hanbury (London: Holds- 
worth & Ball, 1830), 3 vols., 1, 133. Quoted, Literature and Dogma, vil, xix. 
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shall be saved without sincere obedience.’’*> Thus Bishop Wilson 
observes, whose Maxims Arnold read constantly,®* ‘‘When Religion 
is made a Science, there is nothing more intricate; when it is made 
a duty, nothing more easy.’’*? Thus Bishop Butler takes care to 
point out that ‘‘the scripture [is] not a book of theory and specula- 
tion but a plain rule of life for mankind.’’** Coleridge writes to the 
same effect.°® Long before Whately and Hampden, moreover, men 
had noted the literary character of the Bible. Spinoza believed the 
Bible is written in language ‘‘accommodated’’ to the minds of men 
—‘ad erorum captum’’® Bishop Robert Lowth, whom Arnold 
names with the highest respect,“ treats the Bible as literature in 
his De Sacra Poesi Hebracorum (1753). J. G. von Herder, in a 
book which Arnold owned,” effects the same literary treatment in 
his Vom Geist der Ebriéischen Poesie (1782, 1787). But none of 
these writers deals with the Bible and dogma in Arnold’s fashion. 
So far as I can discover, he learned that fashion from Whately 
and Hampden. Arnold’s debt to his father is one of the common- 
places of Arnoldian criticism. It has not been noted, however, that 
he is indebted to his father’s friends for the point of view which 
motivates his chief religious works. 


55Quoted, ‘‘ Puritanism & the Church of England,’’ rx, 129-130. 

56Letters, ed. Russell, 1, 341 (November 3, 1866). 

57Maxims of Piety and Christianity, Works, 3rd ed. (London: C. Dilly, 
1782-89), 8 vols., Iv, 281. 

58Sermons, ed. W. E. Gladstone (Oxford: Clarendon Press), p. 211. 

59*‘Christianity is not a Theory, or a Speculation; but a Life. Not a Phi- 
losophy of Life, but a Life and a living Process.’’ Aids to Reflection (Lon- 
don: Taylor & Hessey, 1825), p. 195. 

60E pistolae, Opera, ed. Gebhardt (Heidelberg: Carl Winters, n. d.), 4 vols, 
Iv, 314. 

61Introduction to ‘‘Israel’s Restoration (1872),’’ Irish Essays, x1, 369. 

62See Lady Sandhurst’s list of Arnold’s books. 
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THE FREE STATE OF NOLAND, A NEGLECTED UTOPIA 
FROM THE AGE OF QUEEN ANNE 


u By J. Max Patrick 
University of Buffalo 


After 1660, utopianism declined in England: disillusioned Royal- 
ists were content to consolidate the Restoration compromise; dis- 
credited Puritans turned from the establishment of the Kingdom 
of God upon earth to accounts of pilgrims’ progresses to the Heav- 
enly city; and mundane men turned to projects for the advance- 
ment of science, agriculture, and trade. Only two full utopias ap- 
peared in the decade after the Restoration: Antoine Le Grand’s 
Scydromedia,’ a dull glorification of monarchy, written in Latin, 
and R. H.’s equally inferior continvation of Bacon’s New Atlantis.” 
In the 1670’s, Glanvill’s greatly superior continuation of the same 
work was less a utopia than an exposition of Cambridge Latitudi- 
narianism.® Likewise Henry Neville’s Plato Redivivus (1681) and 
Philip Warwick’s A Discourse on Government (1694) are to be 
regarded not as utopias but as political treatises. With the excep- 
tion of translations of contemporary French utopias,* only one 
true account of an ideal commonwealth appeared in England be- 
tween 1669, the date of Scydromedia, and the end of the seven- 
teenth century. It is a work of considerable significance in the his- 





‘London, 1669. See J. Max Patrick, ‘‘Scydromedia, a Forgotten Utopia of 
the Seventeenth Century,’’?’ PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, xxxllI (July, 1944), 
273-282, 

2k. H., New Atlantis, begun by the Lord Verulam ... and Continued by 

Rk. H. Esquire, London, 1660. 
_ Joseph Glanvill, ‘‘ Anti-fanatical Religion and Free Philosophy; in a Con- 
tinuation of Bacon’s New Atlantis,’’ Essay VII in his Essays, London, 1676. 
This work, based on the printed text collated with the manuscript, with an 
introduction and notes, will shortly be published, edited by J. Max Patrick. 

‘Gabriel De Foigny, A New Discovery of Terra Incognita Australis or the 

Southern World, by James Sadeur, London, 1693. An article on Foigny’s 
utopia by J. Max Patrick is forthcoming in PMLA. 
Denis Veiras (or Vairasse), The History of the Sevarites or Sevarambi, Lon- 
don, 1675. This work appeared originally in English, though by a Frenchman. 
However, in its complete form, it was published in French, Accordingly, I 
have regarded it as a French and not as an English utopia. 
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tory of republicanism. Nevertheless, it has been strangely over- 
looked by scholars. 

The Free State of Noland was first published in London in 1696, 
A second edition with additions and a fuller title appeared in 1701. 
The Free State of Noland, or the Frame and Constitution of that 
Happy, Powerful, and Glorious State, in which all Sorts and De- 
grees of People find their Condition Bettered is identical with the 
earlier account except that it tells how the great revolution was 
effected by which Noland became a republic. Neither edition is 
mentioned in any history or bibliography of utopian literature, 
and only three copies of the first and a unique example of the see- 
ond have been discovered by the present writer.’ Although both 
editions include the author’s promise of a more particular account 
of the militia, the organization of provinces, the legal and judicial 
systems, the roads, the universities, the form of cities, and the man- 
ner of elections in Noland,*® nothing further seems to have appeared. 
It is probable that the author felt that the Act of Succession of 
1701 ended his hopes for constitutional reforms. 

The Free State of Noland was published anonymously, and there 
are not enough clues to enable its composer to be identified. He was 
certainly a Whig in sympathies, though a moderate one. His knowl- 
edge of laws and constitutions indicates that he-may have been in 
the legal profession. His opinions clearly mark him as a member 
of the wealthy upper or upper middle classes. The modernity and 
perspicuity of his style may reflect the influence of the Royal So- 
ciety and possibly some connection with it, although he does not 
mention science in his utopia. His failure to use a fictitious narra 
tive form and the absence of noteworthy literary devices show that 
he was not primarily interested in literature, though his mode of 
expression is that of a well read man. The entire content of his 
book and the fact that he quotes from one of Mazarin’s letters in- 
dicate that he was interested in politics and history. The account 
is devoted to the details of governmental, legal, and ecclesiastical 


organization, but there is some reference to trade and commerce. | 


However, since the utopia is professedly a specialized study and is 
incomplete, it is impossible to deduce much from the absence from 


5Copies of the first ed. are in the British Museum, the Newberry Library 
in Chicago, and the Bodleian Library. The pages of the latter had not even 
been cut apart when I discovered the work. The second ed. is also in the Bod- 
leian. 

6Ed. 1696, 18; ed. 1701, 61. 
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it of certain human interests and activities. The prevailing tone is 
secular, but this is fairly typical of the age: it reflects the growing 
secularism which characterizes the history of seventeenth-century 
thought. 

It is probable that the author was a man like John, Lord Somers 
(1651-1716). The utopia centers upon the problem of the royal 
succession in England, and it was probably he who wrote A Brief 
History of the Succession of the Crown of England (1689). In 
1696, when the first edition of Noland was published, he was the 
acting head of the four Lords Justices who formed the Council of 
Regency during King William’s absence on the Continent. Somers 
not only was prominent in law and politics but was also a liberal 
scholar and a patron of art and literature. In opinions, he was a 
latitudinarian ; in character, sagacious, industrious, and disinter- 
ested. Noland was written by such a man. If Somers was not its 
author, he may well have been in mind when Aristaeus, the utopian 
Legislator, was described. 

The ideas of the utopia are those of an advanced and progressive 
Whig. Jealousy of the powers of the Crown, the central point of 
Whig theory, is carried to its logical conclusion: the institution of 
monarchy is condemned, and its peaceful abolition is advocated. 
The Whig maxim that religion ought to make no distinction among 
Protestants is pushed even further: in the account of Noland, no 
religious distinctions whatever are mentioned. The franchise and 
political positions are open to all. Though there is a national 
church, it is virtually a branch of the civil service: the religion of 
the magistrate prevails. Another Whig maxim was to prefer the 
moneyed interest before the landed interest. In Noland, wealth, 
whether in land, trade or commerce, opens the door to place, privi- 
lege, and preferments. In practice this means that the moneyed 
interest is dominant. 

Nevertheless, there is no mention of parties or of party interests 
as such. Indeed the author is generous to the Tories. Although he 
refuses to depress the dissenters, to extend the squirearchy, to give 
the landowning class a monopoly of power, or to hinder the devel- 
opment of new classes and new ideas, he makes provision in his 
utopia for a national, hierarchical church, and he gives to the 
landed interests power in proportion to their wealth. Indeed, this 
power is slightly augmented by their hereditary privileges and 
titles. Thus the utopia endeavors to effect a workable compromise 
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between the two parties. In practice it would not have been very 
unlike the system under Walpole, where the moneyed interests 
dominated in the national government and the landed interests 
tended to prevail locally. 

Noland is described as part of Terra Australis Incognita. Actu- 
ally it is the author’s picture of the England of his own day as it 
might be under a different political organization. The country is 
described as resembling England in soil and climate. Its inhabi- 
tants, ‘‘though it may seem incredible, ... are of the same religion, 
speak the same English language and have the English laws. And 
their government (till of late years) was exactly conformable to 
the monarchy of England. But the royal line wholly failing, they 
are now a free state.’”” 

This disguise is as transparent as that of Harrington’s Oceana. 
Like him, the author presents a political program adapted to a 
particular situation and concealed in fictitious form. In Noland, 
the last king had died suddenly without heirs. The Peers and Com- 
mons invited an able man, Aristaeus, to be their king, but he re- 
fused the office and advocated the establishment of a free state. 
He had been the chief minister of the late king, and together they 
had planned such a government, ‘‘a government wherein all sorts 
and degrees of people shall find their account and feel their con- 
dition bettered, and shall be enriched, advanced, and adorned with 
the spoils of monarchy, and shall have those advantages shared 
amongst them which in a monarchy are engrossed and swallowed 
up by one man.’ This government would secure greater honor 
and splendor for the peers, increase of dignity for gentlemen, and 
encouragement for trade and the learned professions. Nor would 
the common people fail to derive advantages: ‘‘the meaner sort, 
by their right of suffrage in elections, will oblige the great ones 
(who are the candidates) to treat them kindly and without any 
appearance of insolence or oppression.’”® 

Aristaeus insisted that the nation would be infinitely stronger 
as a free state than as a monarchy; and that such strength was 
necessary because the destruction of Christians was planned by 
powerful idolaters in nearby states, ‘‘especially one overgrow), 

7Ed. 1701, p. 1. All subsequent references will be to this edition. 


8Ibid., p. 2. 
*Ibid., p. 2. 
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absolute monarch that was ready to devour all that part of the 
world.’”*° 

This description refers to the situation of England at the end of 
the seventeenth century. Presumably ‘‘the chief minister of the late 
king’’ refers to Somers, who may well have talked over such a 
scheme with King William. Certainly William did consider abdica- 
tion more than once. He had no direct heirs, though Anne and her 
son were his logical Protestant successors. The author was urging 
the establishment of a free state instead of a monarchy under Anne 
or the Catholie Stuarts or the Hanoverians. Indeed he felt that a 
republic could better resist the growing power of Louis XIV than 
a monarchy, and he quotes a letter written by Mazarin in 1659 
which acknowledges that the power of an English republic ‘‘ would 
be a hundred times more formidable than that of their kings.’’’* 

Aristaeus took six months to perfect his scheme of government. 
A Council of Lords and Commons ruled in the interval. The form 
of government which he established was that of ‘‘an unexclusive 
aristocracy, or an aristocracy and democracy mixed together.’’'” 
In its representative part, it was based on the whole people, since 
they played a great part in the former constitution. ‘‘ And surely,’’ 
comments the author, ‘‘every new government should retain as 
much as may be of the old.’’'* The new state was modelled after 
the representative Achaean Commonwealth, ‘‘a state without blem- 
ish and without blame.’’** Government was to be conducted by a 
Sovereign Council composed of representatives of the people, some 
to be elected for a term and to serve in rotation, and others to be 
kept constant and permanent. The temporary members would keep 
in mind the necessity of pleasing the people and would use their 
power modesty, striving to be ‘‘thought worthy of the people’s 
choice,’”!® The permanent representatives would exist in order that 
“persons of merit and above the common rate of the people, and 
that have given sufficient trial of themselves, may have a port which 


olbid., p. 3. 
_ Ulbid., p. 3. The author states that he quotes from the 17th letter, p. 135, 
m a volume of letters by Mazarin published in English and dated 25 Aug., 
1659. I have been unable to trace the letter: it does not oceur in Lettres du 
Cardinal Mazarin ... publiées par M. Le Vte. G. D’ Avenel, vol. 1x, Aug. 1658 
to March, 1661; Paris, 1906. 

12Noland, p. 4. 

18/bid., p. 5. 

MTbid., p. 5. 
SIbid., p. 6. 
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they may at last rest in, exempted from the irksome indecency of 
always being candidates, and from the bitterness of repulses, and 
settled in a more elevated station, from whence they may devote 
their thoughts and hopes yet higher. A community that hath noth- 
ing fixed and stable, but is all in rotation, is like a windmill with- 
out a post.’’’® When such members died, their places could be filled 
by elections or, in some cases, especially of peers, by heredity. 

Despite the author’s claim that the government of Noland is an 
‘aristocracy and democracy mixed together,’’ it is actually a plu- 
tocracy. The number of representatives is proportionate to the as- 
sessed value of the estates of those who elect them. Thus all per- 
sons and places have voting rights and political power according 
to their wealth or, in the words of the author, ‘‘according to their 
part of the burden.’’’? This method of choosing representatives and 
dividing power is, he says, ‘‘without conceit, and the most equal 
of all other.’’ Thus in Noland it is so ordered ‘‘that all real estates 
(as lands, houses, and the like) should pay taxes and have suffrages 
according to the rent which they may yield, and that estates per- 
sonal should be regarded as they are equivalent to land.’’’* 

The author looks upon the whole state as a grand corporation 
and upon the counties as little corporations within it. ‘‘In these, 
the people have the government among themselves, with laws and 
orders of their own making and magistrates of their own choos- 
ing; which is the sum of civil liberty. And they have the adminis- 
tration of the public law, in convenient measure, among themselves 
also; without which a corporation is not complete.’”’® In many 
respects this organization of society resembles that of a modern 
trust company. 

Aristaeus wished gentlemen and yeomen to have the same privi- 
leges in the counties and hundreds as the tradesmen in the towns. 
All were to ‘‘taste the sweetness of living in communities’’ and to 
participate to some extent in the government, whether of the hun- 
dreds, the counties or the nation as a whole. 

In all these corporations or communities, there was to be a sepa- 
ration of powers and functions. A greater or popular council was 
to exercise the legislative power, and a lesser council or senate 


16] bid., p. 6. 
17Jbid., p. 7. 
18[bid., pp. 7-8. 
19[bid., p. 8. 
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chosen by it from its own members was to have the executive power, 
but, like the modern English Cabinet, was to remain part of the 
legislative body. The executive was to debate, prepare and pro- 
pose measures, and the greater council was to resolve and deter- 
mine about them without debate; it also had power to elect all 
magistrates and officers.”° 

According to the writer, ‘‘this notion of two councils . . . is made 
out by a late English author who has left us the model of a Com- 
monwealth. But his model is merely democratical —a levelling 
sordid democracy. For he chiefly aims at equality, which, in plain 
English, is levelling.’’** The reference is to Harrington and his 
Oceana, to which the author of Noland is considerably indebted. 

He urges that public offices should be made numerous, ‘‘bene- 
ficial and desirable’’; that is, remunerative to the office holder. By 
this means ‘‘men of every condition may always have something 
in chase, may have marks to aim at and rewards before them 
(according to their degree), of their ingenuity, industry, honesty, 
and fair carriage.’’ They will also try to be worthy of their places, 
“‘which will infinitely promote the industry, exalt the genius and 
refine the manners of the nation.’”**? Admittedly the support of 
such offices will be expensive, but the citizens of a free state must 
be prepared ‘‘to maintain their glorious liberty in due manner.’’** 
Moreover, the money saved from the king’s court will help. In any 
case, the money returns to the people through their participation 
in those offices. It is like a lottery, except that the benefits are 
awarded according to each man’s industry and merit, not by 
chance.”4 

The profits of places are to be moderate. ‘‘For men will cheer- 
fully serve in a government, whereof themselves are part, upon 
much easier and lower terms than where they have no interest and 
are mere hirelings’’ as they are under kingship. Similarly in a 
Grand Company of Merchants, the directors will undergo great 
labor for the general good, with small pay, but the servants of the 
Company, being servants and not masters, must be well paid.2° More- 
over, “‘the preferments which men obtain by the judgment and 


201bid., p. 9. 
Ibid, p. 10. 
221bid., p. 10. 
28Ibid., p. 10. 
24Ibid., p. 11. 
26]bid., p. 11. 
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good will of many have a much better relish than what is thrown 
to them as a bone to a spaniel at the pleasure of one man.’’ Be. 
sides, office holders should be examples of frugality, ‘‘which virtue 
doth very much conduce to the well being of a state.’”’* The pay 
for offices will also be proportionate to the amount of work and 
responsibility taken. 

Throughout the Nolandian system, there is to be ‘‘due and fair 
regard for riches.’’ ‘‘Wealth,’’ writes the author, ‘‘is a very tur. 
bulent thing and the occasion of great disorders when it hath not 
authority and preferments answerable’’*’— a sentiment with which 
Harrington would concur. Therefore the frame of government pro- 
vides for rich men. ‘‘For in an aristocracy that is not exclusive, 
and where dignitaries are conferred by popular suffrage, men of 
estates must rise: there is no keeping them down.’’** If they should 
fail to do so, or if they wish to rise more rapidly than other men 
or not to be beholden to other men, they may buy their way to 
*‘very honorable ranks and degrees (but such as require not per: 
sonal abilities).’’*® Thus vast sums will be obtained for the pub: 
lie. 

Titles of honor will be liberally bestowed. The English are too 
sparing of them. In other countries, all ‘‘above the condition of 
the vulgar’’ are given the title of Lord, but in England there are 
many who have better estates than foreign counts but lack titles. 
In Noland, there are hundreds of earls, twice as many baronets, 
thousands of knights, and very many with the title of Lord; the 7 
latter is given with many offices and magistracies.*° ‘‘Why,’’ asks 
the author, ‘‘should a state be niggardly in that which costs them 
nothing ?’’! 

Although this suggestion for the wholesale distribution of titles 
in England was not put into effect, its timeliness becomes evident if 
the Peerage Bill and the packing of the House of Lords for the / 
Peace of Utrecht are remembered. i 

At this point the general introductory section of the utopia ends. 
The author goes on to describe in detail the organization which was 
set up on the recommendation of the Legislator, Aristaeus. He [7 
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26Jbid., pp. 10-11. 
27[bid., p. 12. 
28Tbid., p. 12. 
29Tbid., p. 13. 
80Jbid., p. 13. 
31[bid., p. 14. 
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deals in order with parishes, hundreds, counties, free cities and 
boroughs, provinces and provincial courts, the Grand Council, the 
Grand Senate, and the kingdoms of Calydon (Scotland) and Ju- 
yern (Ireland) and the colonies. 

The outstanding characteristics of the utopia thus described are 
that everything is ordered and that privilege and power are allotted 
in proportion to revenue or assessed wealth. What the author says 
of the counties, free cities, and boroughs is true of the whole coun- 
try: ‘everything in them doth bear a proportion to the assessed 
value of the place and of the people’s real and personal estates.’’** 

Almost as noticeable is the moderation shown throughout the 
work. Whenever Aristaeus the Legislator is faced by a problem, 
he chooses a compromise. For example, he intended at first that the 
Grand Council of the Nation should appoint all or most of the 
officials in the provincial governments. ‘‘But he afterwards con- 
sidered that in this way, the provinces though the nation be free 
of which they are parts, and though the counties and hundreds 
into which they are divided be free likewise, yet their condition 
as provinces would be slavish. For to have magistrates imposed 
(like so many bashaws) by higher powers and not elected by the 
people they govern is a badge and mark of servitude.’’ On the other 
hand, he felt that such important appointments ought to have the 
care of the supreme power. Therefore he ‘‘resolved that in this, as 
in other things, a middle way should be taken; and that these 
great officers and magistrates should be chosen partly by the Grand 
Council and partly by the provinces.’’** 

The author advocates that careers should be open to the enter- 
prising, although those families and individuals who are already 
powerful and affluent are to some extent consolidated in their po- 
sitions. Nevertheless, greater opportunities than those which were 
previously open to the ‘‘meaner sort’’ are given to them in pro- 
portion to their existing advantages. The enterprising man of any 
class in society can progress gradually: ‘‘in a well ordered state, 
men should rise by degrees, by steps and not by leaps.’’** In short, 
Noland is the ideal of a hierarchical society with careers open to 
talent, birth or wealth. It is elastic enough to permit the steady 
progress of the individual. It combines features of aristocracy, 


82Ibid., p. 25. 
837bid., p. 28. 
847bid., p. 37. 
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plutocracy, and popular representation. ‘‘In this government .. . 
all public offices and employments are made beneficial and desira- 
ble. And ... their number is not sparing. So that here is ample 
encouragement for men of parts, industry and virtue, which in a 
free state are the qualifications of rising men. And to give due 
preferment to men so qualified is a principal design of this govern. 
ment.’’*® 

‘*Tnterests,’’ ‘‘property,’’ ‘‘places,’’ ‘‘orders,’’ ‘‘industry,” 
‘‘virtue,’’ and ‘‘rising,’’—these words are reiterant throughout 
the utopia and convey the flavor and attitude both of the period 
and the author. ‘‘Interests’’ are ever regarded: men may even 
vote by proxy in the Grand Council, ‘‘the design of this govern- 
ment being not so much that such and such persons should vote 
as that every place and every order of men should have their due 
number of votes. And therefore they must not suffer in their in- 
terest by the absence of particular persons.’’*° 

Despite all the changes of the seventeenth century, the author 
has essentially the same attitude to wealth, position, and property 
as Bacon. But Bacon’s king-fawning, his pomposity, and the vague, 
romantic aspects of his utopian thought are absent. So too are his 
science, his schemes for the advancement of learning, his great ex- 
pectations of the future. Noland does not lack imagination, but, 
like the poetry of its period, its imagination is restrained within 
the limits of the familiar and the concrete. 

There is a lack of ‘‘utopianism,’’ in the sense of the fantastic 


or impossibly ideal, in the description of Noland. It contains little © 


speculation. Ideas are confined within strictly practical limits; they 
are tied to the here and now. There is no awe, no mystery, n0 
wonder; instead, there is hard, realistic common sense and a gel- 
eral acceptance of the main features of the existing state of things. 
It is a utopia of cool common sense applied to a hierarchical society. 
based on wealth, birth, and talents. 


85[bid., p. 55. 
36[bid., p. 60. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


ANGERIANO AND ANTONIO FERREIRA 


The favorite models of Antonio Ferreira, one of the outstanding 
poets of Portugal during the Renaissahce period, were the literary 
giants Virgil, Horace and Petrarch,’ but as he was a widely read 
gentleman thoroughly conversant with the lore of his times, it is 
inevitable that echoes of other poets should, on oceasion, find their 
way into his verse. In his third eclogue, for example, we discover 
lines recalling Sannazzaro’s Arcadia.’ His eighth eclogue starts off 
with a line from Bernardo Tasso’s Egloga pescatoria: Davalo, Cro- 
cale, Galatea.* But the minor writer most noticeably imitated is 
Girolamo Angeriano. This Italian neo-Latin bard, details of whose 
life are virtually non-existent, has kept his name alive in our day 
through increasing evidences of the influence of his poems. Fletcher 
uses him in his Ivcia,* Maurice Scéve in a number of dizains,> Du- 
Bellay in his Récueil de Poésic.6 Ronsard was acquainted with his 
work.’ Michel Guy de Tours draws upon ten of his poems in his 
Souspirs.* In Spain a certain Covarrubias translated his Tempore 
tecta.. .° and, in Portugal, Camoens reworked his Quum dormiret 
Amor... .'° Finally, in Italy, Bandello turned his poem, Lassatus 
cursu... into a sonnet." 


‘See ‘*Vergil and Antonio Ferreira,’’ Studies in Philology, x1 (1943), 14- 
24; ‘‘The Horatianism of Antonio Ferreira,’’ Vergilius, December, 1940, 8-16. 
Petrarch’s influence will be discussed in a later article, 

*From ‘‘Prosa seconda’’ (Carrara ed., Torino, 1926), p. 16. 

’See Amori, Book IL (Venice, 1556). 

‘Cf. J. C. Scott, Les Sonnets Llizabéthains (Paris, 1929), p. 105. 

‘Thirteen dizains are listed as imitations by E. Parturier in his edition of 
Délie (Paris, 1916). 

‘See A. Steiner, ‘‘Glosses on Du Bellay, 1. Du Bellay’s Conception of the 
Ideal Poet,’’? Modern Philology, xxiv (1926), 168-71. 

“<a Laumonier, Ronsard pocte lyrique (Paris, 1923), pp. 159, 533, 
087, 3 

‘See J. Hutton, ‘Michel Guy de Tours: Some Sources and Literary Meth- 
ods.’? Modern Language Notes, Lvit (1943), 439-40. 

"See ‘*Notes on Spanish Renaissance Poetry,’? PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, 
XI (1932), 258, 

See ‘6A Miscellany of Portuguese Imitations,’’ Hispanic Review, 1 
(1935), 47. ? 

‘See ‘‘Four Notes on Italian Influences: III. The Source of a Sonnet by 
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Ferreira begins his imitation of Angeriano in his fifth eclogue 
when he has Aonio sing 


Andava hia menham colhendo rosas 
Lilia, e estava Amor nia escondido . . . (Poemas Lusitanos, I [Lisboa, 
1829], 213). 
Compare 
Dum legit unque rosas & candida lilia dulcis 
Caelia, de lectis floribus exit Amor ... (Hrotopaegnion, Naples, 1520, 
diiij). 

The remainder of his imitations are to be found in Egloga X, 
entitled Segadores. Two reapers, Sylvano and Falcino, while away 
the time in responsive singing, the former of Lilia and the latter [| 
of Celia. Sylvano’s octave-song runs at one point as follows: 





Lilia fala, Amor esté falando. 

Lilia ri, Amor tambem esta rindo. 

Lilia chora, Amor est4 chorando. 

Lilia abre os olhos, esté-os Amor abrindo. 

Lilia canta, Amor est4 cantando. 

Lilia vay-se, vay-se o Amor indo: 

Nisto s6 disconformam: Lilia he dura, 

O Amor dizem que todo he brandura (op. cit., p. 244). 


| 


Though a few details are omitted from this pedestrian piece Fer- 
reira practically copies Cupid’s mimicking of the moods and ges- 
tures of milady as set forth in Angeriano’s equally pedestrian 
Caelia fatur. ... He adopts the contrast with which the neo-latinist 
concludes — Cupid’s gentleness versus the cruelty of milady. 


Caelia fatur, amor fatur, sua lumina pandit 

Caelia purpureus lumina pandit amor. 

Caelia dormit, amor dormit, state Caelia sola, 

Solus amor, ridet Caelia, ridet amor, 

Caelis plaudit, amor plaudit, dat Caelia cantus, 

Cantat amor, plorat Caelia, plorat amor, 

Caelia plectra manum tractat sua plectra, decorus, 
Tractat amor, vadit Caelia, vadit amor. 

Quodcumque: illa facit, facit hic tamen ordine. In uno 
Hoe variant, saeva est Caelia, mitis amor (op. cit., aiiij). 


In the very next stanza Falcino answers him with the verses 





Nos cabellos de Celia o Amor se tece, 
Nos seus olhos Amor seu fogo acende. 
Amor na boca, e testa resplandece, 
N’alva, e rosada face Amor se estende. 
Amor nos brancos peitos lhe adormece. 








Bandello,’’ Romanic Review, xxv1 (1935), 327-28. Consult also F. Lo Parco. 
Un Accademico Pontaniano del Secolo XVI (Ariano, 1898), and review of 
same in Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, xxxi1 (1898), 443-44. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


Em tudo nella Amor se vé, e entende. 
Mil amores consigo Celia traz. 
Quem Celia ouvindo, ou vendo tera paz? (op. cit., 244). 


He, too, follows the same method of choosing his details from 
Angeriano which had been adopted by Sylvano. He here gives us 
his own conclusion, adding a touch of daintiness not to be found in 
the original. Compare 


In crine accedens amor est intextus, amoenis 

Enitet in labris, fronteq, dulcis amor. 

In pulchris stat amor manibus, stat pectore in albo. 

Quum cantas, doctis cantibus exit amor. 

Aglomeratur amor pedibus, quum vadis, ubiq, 

Ut servuus dominam te comitatur amor. 

Non unum ergo tenes, sed mille in corpore amores, 

Quiquid habes, amor est, 0 dea, quiquid agis (op. cit., aiiij). 


Several stanzas further on Sylvano again borrows an Angeriano 
theme. f 


Se lagrimas nao foram, todo ardéra, 

E se nao fora o fogo, todo em agoa 

Por ti, 6 Lilia, j4 me desfizera. 

Assi por ti sou, Lilia, viva fragoa. 

S’amor a hum contrario outro nao déra, 
Quem tanto ardor sofréra? quem tanta agoa? 
Assi co agoa, e co fogo sou mais forte, 

Assi passo por ti dobrada morte (op. cit., 245). 


Instead of selection of details as heretofore, additions are made 
which result in an improvement over the model. Compare 


Ni lachrymae fluerent in flammam totus abirem, 

Kt ni flamma foret diffluerem lachrymis. 

Sie servor lachrymis, sic flamma servor, adurar 

Aut lachrymer vitam praebet utrunqu; obeam (op. cit., eilij). 


Once more Falecino responding in the very next stanza like Syl- 
vano takes his cue from the Italian Humanist. 


Tu passas, 6 Cygarra, a sésta ardente 

Cantando 4 sombra dessas verdes ramas, 

A noite fria dormes docemente: 

Nao te queixas d’Amor, nem seu bem amas, 

Vives cantando, e como quem nfo sente, 

Cantando morres, e tua morte chamas. 

O ditosa Cygarra, se tu amasses, 

Eu sey que nem dormisses, nem cantasses (op. cit., 245-46). 


In the imitation the tiresome repetition of the contrast between 
lover and cicada is eliminated except in the close where the con- 
trast is used with telling effect. Compare 


Tu felix cantas molli sub fronde cicada, 
Ipse queror durae virginis ante fores. 
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Ros tibi dat vitam, mihi vitam fletus, adurit 

Aestatis non te fervor, aduror amans. 

Tu quocungq; libet volitas, ego carcere claudor. 

Garrula tu fundis carmina, funus ego. 

To vernis zephyris, & laeni flamine gaudes, 

At mea succendit fervidos ossa calor. 

Tu nimis exultas, ego caeco vulneror arcu. 

Tu dives (sic est sors mea) pauper amo. 

Hoe tantum similes, similes sumus ambo querente 
Voce peris, pereo voce querente miser (op. cit., ciiij). 


The artificial character of the poems chosen for imitation tend 
to show that Ferreira like his contemporaries found it difficult to 
resist altogether the allurements of preciosity. However, he exhibits 
enough good sense not to indulge too promiscuously in affectation. 


Northwestern University JOSEPH G. FUCILLA 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Elizabethan Studies and Other Essays in Honor of George F. Reynolds. Uni- 
versity of Colorado Studies, Series B. Studies in the Humanities, Vol. 2, 
No. 4 (October, 1945). Pp. ix + 387. $2.50. 


Reading this festschrift by former colleagues and students makes one regret 
that he has never had any academic contact with George F. Reynolds. Stray 
remarks concerning him scattered through the volume indicate better than the 
introductory formal lauds that in the classroom and out he has been a vital, 
level-headed, humanistic man as well as a learned professor. The combination, 
as we well know, is not altogether common. That Professor Reynolds has been 
an inspirer of meaningful and not merely dryasdust scholarship the papers here 
collected and offered to him are excellent testimony. 

A close review of the many items in this volume is impossible. I also omit 
consideration of seven papers at the beginning, for they do not fall into the 
province of this periodical. 

Sherman B. Neff’s ‘‘Chaucer’s Cressida’’ provides a warm, delicate under- 
standing of the lady — and, because of its excellence, makes one ponder again 
the mystery of why, amidst so much scholarship on the poet, there are so very 
few first-rate critical interpretations. In ‘‘John Gower in His Most Signif- 
ficant Role,’’? George R. Coffman sets forth the poet’s perennial philosophy — 
particularly his stress on individual responsibility for subject and ruler. 
Howard Mumford Jones’s ‘‘The Image of the New World’’ indicates that 
sixteenth-century English descriptions contained little that might excite colon- 
ization and much that would not. It is a suggestive essay, and one awaits the 
larger work of which, apparently, it is a part. ‘‘The Staging of Gammer 
Gurtons Nedle,’? by Homer A. Watt, shows that the old farce was probably 
acted not before a formal Italian-style setting or perhaps even on a dais but 
in a bare college hall with the students crowding around; the essay also 
provides a vigorous, fairer evaluation of the play. 

How an author can employ a very simple word over and over again, so that 
his usage is out of all proportion to others’ usage, so that the word almost 
becomes an identifying trademark, is well illustrated by George Coffin Taylor’s 
*‘Marlowe’s Now.’’ Richard L. Hillier’s ‘‘The Imagery of Color, Light, and 
Darkness in the Poetry of Christopher Marlowe’’ does better service in item- 
izing the material than it does in interpreting it; perhaps, inadvertently, the 
paper reveals a paradox: how elusive of categorization Marlowe’s broad effects 
are. In a short but very important essay, Hallett Smith correlates what LeRoy 
has to say in La Vicissitude ou Variété des Choses en l’Univers (1575) about 
the Seythian with Marlowe’s stage figure; to the Frenchman, Tamburlaine 
symbolized the modern temper. ‘‘The spirit and attitude felt in the play are 
hot so peculiar that we must either deny that they are there or else explain 
them exclusively as ‘personal’ or ‘autobiographical’ on Marlowe’s part.’’ 
Smith also shows that LeRoy may be the source of the chariot drawn by four 
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kings. And, for good measure, Smith cites a 1631 allusion that attributes the 
play to Marlowe; the previous earliest known attribution was of 1671. 
Robert Hamilton Ball’s ‘‘Cinthio’s Hpitia and Measure for Measure” 
is a careful but unconvincing demonstration that Shakespeare knew and 
used the Italian play. I liked very much Jack D. A. Ogilvy’s ‘The 
Forced Gait of a Shuffling Nag (J Henry IV, III, i, 134).’’ Only those 
who have ridden a weary horse can understand, excruciatingly, what Hotspur 
means when he compares ‘‘mincing poetry’’ to the ‘‘forced gait of 4 
shuffling nag.’’ There are two essays on the same problem: ‘‘ The Shrew and 
A Shrew: Possible Settlement of an Old Debate,’’ by Hardin Craig; and 
‘“*The Taming of A Shrew—A New Study of an Old Play,’’ by T. M 
Parrott. Both reach totally different conclusions; both employ different assump. 
tions — the first, that A Shrew is a bad text; the second, that it is not. (G.I 
Duthie’s valuable article in RES, x1x [1943], 337-56, seems to have come out 


after the above two essays were finished.) In ‘‘ Motivation of the Inciting 7 











Force in Shakespeare’s Tragedies,’? Frank W. Cady suggests that in the four 


great tragedies of the middle period the impulse to action comes not from 
within the protagonist but from without, from a second character. ‘‘In 
Macbeth the witches function as the second character.’’ Not Lady Macbeth! 
Robert Withington’s ‘‘Shakespeare and Race Prejudice’’ indicates that color 
prejudice plays no important role in Othello; but a further proposition, that 
The Merchant of Venice is not antisemitic, is unacceptable. Isn’t it rather 
late in the day to hold to the sentimentalized Shylock? In ‘‘The Symphonie 
Form of King Lear,’’ George R. Kernodle excellently illustrates how the play 
progresses by musical modes. There are many authentic ways of seeing Shake: 
speare; this is a new and good one. (Cf. Ellis-Fermor’s similar analysis of 
Volpone in The Jacobean Drama.) 

Tucker Brooke’s ‘‘The Royal Fletcher and the Loyal Heywood’’ amusingly 
describes how the conception of king and subject relationship changed hetween 
Heywood’s The Royal King and the Loyal Subject (1602 ca.) and Fleteher’s 
The Loyal Subject (1618 ca.). Professor Brooke ‘‘flings his cap for Heywood 
and the older England’’ in which dramatic kings were truly noble, the plots 
were not artificial, the emotions were naive and satisfactory, and loyalty was 
not merely a ‘‘humor.’’ In ‘‘A Note on the Date of Middletton’s The Family 
of Love, with a Query on the Porters Hall Theatre,’’?’ Baldwin Maxwell does 4 
neat job of disproving the revisionists, who believe that Middleton’s play was 
first written in 1602 and then revised in 1606-7, by showing that the evidence 
for revision seen in the prefixed list of characters and in the speech-prefixes 
does not stand up and by showing that two allusions in the play to a Company 
of Porters refer to a new organization formed in the spring of 1605. 

‘‘Epie Conventions in Paradise Lost,’’? by J. Duncan Spaeth, a difficult but 
rewarding essay, reveals how exciting Milton criticism can be. I hope that 
this paper, like Ransom’s fine chapter in Lycidas in The World’s Body, 
symptomatic. It is probably true that Milton’s reputation has suffered more 
harm from blind admirers than it has from true but discriminating admirers 
like Spaeth, Ransom —and T. 8S. Eliot. Betty T. Stocks’ ‘‘Two Broadsides 
on Hobbes’’ indicates what a bugaboo the author of Leviathan was to the 
general public in England around 1680. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 95 


‘‘Preface to a Bibliography of Young’s Night-Thoughts,’’ by Henry Pettit, 
is a careful and needed examination of various problems in the early printings. 
(One is happy to observe how the Greg-McKerrow-Pollard approach is spread- 
ing to areas outside the early seventeeth century; cf. the work of Hazen on 
Walpole. Indeed the whole spate of recent work on forgeries owes its impetus 
to the great English teachers.) Lillian Bueno McCue’s ‘‘ Elizabeth Canning 
in Print’’ is an exhaustive bibliography, from 1753 to the present. (It comes 
as a pleasing shock in the last item that the writer of the bibliography is the 
pseudonymous author of the latest treatment: Lillian de la Torre, Elizabeth 
Is Missing: An 18th Century Mystery.) Lewis M. Knapp’s ‘‘Smollett and 
Garrick’’ minutely reviews the relationship between the two. ‘‘ Edmund Burke 
and James Barry,’’ by Donald C. Bryant, reveals once again the great 
orator’s unselfish devotion to art and artists— in this case, to a hot-headed 
minor painter. 

Irene P. MeKenhan’s ‘‘Some Observations on the Vocabulary of Landscape 
Deseription among the Early Romanticists’’ attempts to show what Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Bartram, Mrs. Radcliffe, etc., meant by the terms ‘‘grand,’’ 
‘‘majestic,’’ ‘‘sublime.’’ Certainly, the usage was on the whole both am- 
biguous and meretricious. (Such an essay as this almost cries out for employ- 
ment by criticism as apart from straight scholarship; cf. I. A. Richards on 
Tintern Abbey in Principles of Literary Criticism.) In ‘‘The Willing Suspen- 
sion of Disbelief,’’ Earl Leslie Griggs makes a striking synthesis of Coleridge’s 
random but profound remarks on dramatic illusion. Robert Metcalf Smith’s 
‘‘Shelley’s Proposal for Reform’’ (a part of the since published The Shelley 
Legend) gives good reasons for doubting the holographic authenticity of the 
MS behind Buxton Forman’s photolithographic facsimile of the Proposal — 
and also for doubting other facsimile specimens in Wise’s A Shelley Library. 
Hyder E. Rollins’ ‘‘Notes on the Vogue of Keats 1821-1848’’ should be 
examined alongside a later work, George H. Ford’s Keats and the Victorians: 
A Study of His Influence and Rise to Fame, 1821-1895 (Yale University Press, 
1944), 

Martin Staples Shockley’s ‘‘ First American Performances of Some English 
Plays’’ establishes earlier dates, in Richmond, of eight American premieres. 
Ernest E. Leisy, in ‘‘The American Historical Novel,’’ defines the genre and 
traces its development in this country. In ‘‘0O, Tempore! O, Mores! A Ju- 
venile Poem by Edgar Allen Poe,’’ Jay B. Hubbell prints the squib and 
discusses its authenticity and characteristics. ‘‘More Roots for Leaves of 
Grass,’? by Edna Davis Romig, points out the penetration into Whitman’s 
poetry of Emersonian ideas. Francis Wolle’s ‘‘Violina by Fitz-James 
O’Brien: A Manuscript Typical of His Technique’’ prints the unfinished piece 
and discusses it in relation to the author’s other work. Marjorie M. Kim- 
merle’s ‘A Study in Connotation’’ describes the semantic connotations of 
Norwegian-American surnames in Dane County, Wisconsin. 

We have been unfair! In E. J. West’s ‘‘G. B. 8., Music, and Shakespearean 
Blank Verse,’? a paper packed with citation, Shaw emerges as a deep admirer 
of Shakespeare but not of modern productions of his plays in which bad 
cutting, bad acting, and particularly bad delivery predominate. Barnard 
Hewitt’s ‘Art and Theatre: Georg Fuchs’’ describes the architecture of the 
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almost forgotten anti-naturalistic Munich Artists Theatre and the dramatic 
theory behind that architecture. Fuchs’ ideas on audience participation are 
meaningful. Carl Glick’s ‘‘They Build Their Own’’ is a lively piece on the 
growth of amateur community playhouses in the United States. 

Charles Howell Foster’s ‘‘ Robert Frost and the New England Tradition” 
tries to do too much in a few pages: defining the tradition; showing where 
Frost agrees or disagrees with Hawthorne, Thoreau, and Emerson; evaluating 
these writers and Frost. Charles D. Abbott’s ‘‘The Poetics of Mr. Fearing,” 
by presenting and discussing four worksheets of American Rhapsody, demon. 
strates the great care which Kenneth Fearing puts into one of his seemingly 
facile and idiomatic poems. 

Saint Louis University Leo KirscHBAUM 
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